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Service 


HE service rendered by a financial institu- 
tion is the chief factor in retaining customers. 


In both our Banking and Trust Departments we 
are still serving many of the grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren of those who originally 
opened deposit or fiduciary accounts with us. 
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Far-Reaching Figures 


One hundred and fifteen years of uninterrupted 
progress, serving each generation in the upbuild- 
ing of community interests, furnish an ample 
test of the soundness and standing of any finan- 
cial institution. 
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Editorial Comment 


THE FIRST HALF OF THE YEAR 


T the beginning of the present year 
A: was the general opinion of finan- 
ciers and economists that the pros- 
perity existing in the preceding year 
would be fairly maintained throughout 
1927. That prediction, judging by the 
record of the last six months, seems like- 
ly to be verified unless the remaining six 
months should witness a sharp turn in 
the course of business. The present out- 
look does not seem to warrant the expec- 
tation of such reversal. 

There are some tendencies in the pres- 
ent situation that are of special interest. 
With almost unprecedented employment 
and wages, commodity prices and rents 
are falling. From this it is to be in- 
ferred that we are beginning to reap the 
benefits flowing from the use of electrical 
energy and improved methods of pro- 
duction and management generally. De- 
clining prices would follow widespread 
overproduction as they might herald the 
coming of a depression. But the fall in 
commodity prices now recorded is not 
ascribed to either of these causes. We 
seem to be approaching the dawn of a 
golden age, when the skill and inventive 
genius of man, combined with abundant 
capital, have measurably released man- 
kind from the drudgery of former years. 
We marvel at the luxuries that within 
the recollection of nearly all have be- 
come a common possession, but the fu- 
ture quarter of a century may witness 
an even greater advance. Invention is 
not yet exhausted, nor has human skill 
attained perfection. Economy and ef- 
ficiency have not reached their limits. 
The wastes of war, intemperance, pre- 
ventable disease, ignorance and unneces- 


sary poverty, are capable of still further 
reduction and a consequent lightening of 
the burdens now being carried. As here 
in the United States we show the ca- 
pacity to improve methods of production 
and distribution, and to diminish the 
wastes just mentioned, there will be an 
increasing reason to view the future with 
security. The commonalty of interest 
pervading all sections of the country and 
all classes of our people, now only be- 
ginning to be understood, affords addi- 
tional ground for confidence. 

Wall Street’s optimism has been fre- 
quently deplored, but in a land of almost 
boundless resources, where more than 
100,000,000 people are unitedly hard at 
work, who can set limits to future pros- 
perity and growth? 


~~ 


THE LAST WORD ABOUT ALLIED 
DEBTS 


OLLOWING the British Govern- 
reat’ reply to Secretary Mellon's 
observations on the Allied debts, ad- 
dressed to the professors at Princeton 
and Columbia, it was stated that the 
British Government had said the last 


word on the subject. The sincerity of 
this statement may be granted, though its 
accuracy is open to question. To use a 
Hibernian form of expression, the last 
word on this matter will be spoken by 
the silent economic laws which work un- 
interruptedly in the relations of nations. 
Whether the debts can be paid or not 
will, in the final analysis, not depend 
upon what is said at Princeton, or Co- 
lumbia, or in Downing street, or at 
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J. P. Morcan 


Photographed at the dedication exer- 
cises of the buildings donated to the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration by George F. Baker. 


Washington. Can the debtors continue 
to pay? Will the creditor be willing to 
receive payment in the form in which it 
can be made? These are the vital ques- 
tions, not to be answered by professors 
or politicians. Probably it was largely 
because of an understanding of this fact 
in the higher economic and financial cir- 
cles of the United States that a re- 
vival of the discussion from the polit- 
ical standpoint was so greatly deplored. 
However this may be, it must be clear 
that in the long run the play of economic 
forces will intervene to take this vexed 
probem out of the hands of politicians 
and relegate it back into the hands of 
business men, where it clearly belongs. 
In this connection it may be pointed out 
that recently there has been a sharp cur- 
tailment of bank loans at Berlin, fol- 
lowed by a mild Bourse panic, believed 


to foreshadow an early demand cn the 
part of Germany for the modification of 
the terms of the Dawes Plan. At the 
outset this plan, whose machinery was 
opportunely lubricated by large loans 
furnished in part by this country, worked 
smoothly enough, and its operations were 
hailed with great enthusiasm. Now the 
machinery is creaking a bit, and its sub- 
sequent performances are likely to be 
ess satisfactory. 

Great Britain is committed to the 
policy of paying us whether Germany 
meets her reparations payments or not, 
but in case of failure by the latter Eng- 
land might find herself in a very difficult 
situation. 

For the sake of international good- 
will, one might wish that the last word 
on the debt question had been spoken, 
particularly discussion of a character 
that does nothing more than add to 
existing irritation. 


PAN-AMERICAN COMMERCIAL 
CONFERENCE 


ASHINGTON has recently 

had the honor of entertaining 

the Pan-American Commer- 
cial Conference, having in other years 
been the meeting-place of similar con- 
vocations and of others devoted to the 
consideration of financial matters. In 
connection with these meetings some very 
interesting questions arise. First, as to 
the nature of the conferences themselves. 
But little doubt can exist that matters 
embraced within the terms “commercial” 
and “financial” are of the greatest im- 
portance in their relation to the welfare 
of any country. Sound finance alone, 
which includes a stable money system 
among other things, is an essential of a 
healthy commerce. Commercial opera- 
tions must be conducted free from unrea- 
sonable and unnecessary restrictions, or 
the whole economic life of a country wili 
suffer. There is nothing new im these as- 
sertions, which are madz only with a 
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view to admitting their importance. It is 
guite natural that problems relating to 
finance and commerce should occupy a 
leading place in the topics discussed at 
conferences of peoples from the United 
States, Central and South America. 

Still, the criticism is often made that 
Pan-American conferences are too much 
occupied with these subjects to the ex- 
clusion of other matters of even greater 
importance. This view holds that, in 
our relations with the southern countries, 
we are thinking too intently on material 
things and not enough about cultural 
values. Perhaps, also, we are just a little 
inclined to adopt the role of schoolmaster 
at these conferences, regarding the Latin- 
American delegates as pupils, eager to 
absorb our superior wisdom. We 
should remember that, in some cases at 
least, they have had the longer experi- 
ence 

Then there arises the propriety of 
holding these conferences at Washing- 
ton, which is a most pleasing city, but 
not a center of either finance or com- 
merce. To hold these meetings there 
may give rise to the fear of their pro- 
ceedings being influenced by the political 
atmosphere of the National Capital. That 
fear may not be well-grounded, but even 
the apparent basis for it should be re- 
moved. 

In arranging for future conferences of 
the kind under consideration, it might be 
well to have them meet at any of the 
large commercial and financial centers of 
the country rather than at Washington, 
leaving to the latter city the honor of 
ntertaining conferences of a diplomatic 
© political character. 


THE MISSISSIPPI FLOODS 


HEN any novel plan is pro- 
posed for social improvement, 
its opponents can find no more 

effective form of condemnation than to 
stigmatize it as “Utopian.” In the minds 
f most fearful souls, this settles the 
matter for all time. Probably every 


solid advance made by the human race 
has encountered this obstacle, and while 
to some extent it has been overcome, it 
still greatly obstructs human progress. 
Calamities like that which has lately 
devastated the lower Mississippi Valley 
teach us that however much the condi- 
tions of society may be improved, man- 
kind will yet be liable to great suffering 
unpreventable by means within our 
reach. Floods, zarthquakes, tornadoes, 
fire and ineradicable diseases will con- 
tinue to decimate and impoverish people 
long after they have brought the social 
system up to the highest atta‘natle 
standard. In other words, Utopia is a 
land prohably lying outside any geo- 
graphical sphere with which we are at 
present acquainted. The fearful souls 
may therefore take fresh courage in the 
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Georce F. BAKER 


One of the deans of American bank- 

ing photographed at the recent dedica- 

tion exercises of the buildings which 

he has donated to the Harvard 

Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration. 
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thought that the complete alleviation of 
human misery and suffering lies beyond 
our reach. 

Here in the United States we have re- 
joiced in our immunity from many 
sources of human distress. We have 
been reasonably exempt from wars and 
great natural catastrophes. Now we are 
brought face to face with a calamity of 
a severe and widespread character. 
Oddly enough, it arises from one of the 
greatest sources of our national wealth. 
The Mississippi River and its adjacent 
valley furnish the moisture and the soil 
which produce our cotton and food in 
an abundance probably unmatched else- 
where on the earth’s surface. 

For the large loss of life, the destruc- 
tion of homes, the ruin of farms, there 
will be intense sympathy and generous 
help. For the future the lesson learned 
from this great disaster must turn the 
engineering skill of the country to such 
means of prevention as may be found 
effective and practicable. 

There is expert opinion to the effect 
-nat the flood was rendered worse by the 
denudation of our forests, and the 
neglect in repairing this waste by re- 
planting. If this view is correct, the 
remedy in that direction is one that ‘can 
only be slowly applied. 

Fortunately, the country is in a posi- 
tion to afford quick help in relieving 
existing distress. 


JAPAN’S FINANCIAL RECOVERY 


APAN has lately experienced some 

banking troubles, due to a variety 

of causes. Destructive earthquakes, 
fires, the unsettled state of affairs in 
China, an intensive economic develop- 
ment in Japan itself, and perhaps some 
over-banking have all contributed to a 
crisis, which was quite serious during 
the short time it lasted. Happily, 
through the co-operation of the govern- 
ment and the Bank of Japan, the worst 
of the difficulty was soon passed. Con- 
fidence in the economic strength of the 


country has received striking evidence in 
New York by the: continued favor in 
which Japanese securities are held. This 
confidence has been well-deserved, for 
whatever temporary setbacks may inter- 
vene, it is recognized that the Island 
Empire is steadily pursuing a course as- 
suring political and economic stability. 
No doubt the Chinese disturbances have 
very seriously reacted on Japan because 
of the latter country’s proximity to the 
scene of the conflict, the unavoidable in- 
terference with trade, and the outlay in- 
volved in naval and military participa- 
tion essential to the protection of Japan- 
ese interests in the disturbed area. 

Japan is not alone in experiencing 
some inconvenience on account of over- 
banking, as the same situation has been 
felt here in the United States, where the 
freedom of banking is perhaps greater 
than elsewhere. The champions of 
practically unrestricted banking—unre- 
stricted at least so far as relates to the 
number of banks—are fond of pointing 
out that it remains to be shown that 
fewer institutions would necessarily 
spell greater safety. It is contended, and 
not altogether without reason, that the 
strength of a bank is not necessarily 
proportionate to its size. But, granting 
the correctness of this claim, the exist- 
ence of more banks than the community 
needs has several defects sure to lead 
in the course of time to unfavorable re- 
sults. The tendency is for the super- 
fluous banks to take on business and risks 
that the other banks would decline, and 
there is the further objection in lessened 
profits where there is an excess of bank- 
ing competition. In reply to this it will 
be pointed out that our more than 20,- 
000 banks have upon the whole done very 
well; and this is true, though at present 
there is pretty plain evidence that both 
the banks and the country would be bet- 
ter off by a more careful scrutiny of the 
banking business and a reduction in num- 
bers. If banking amalgamation is a wise 
policy for Japan, it is much more so for 
the United States. 
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THE CAUSES OF SOCIAL UNREST 


\ x JHY are people discontented? 
Attempts to answer this ques- 
tion are made by the Very 

Rev. W. R. Inge, Dean of St. Paul's, in 

an article in a recent number of the 

London Evening Standard. He says: 

“Tt is not easy to determine accurate- 

ly the causes of social unrest. One 
thing, however, is certain—it is not 
caused by bad material conditions. There 
never has been a time in history when 
comforts and opportunities for recreation 
were so widely diffused as they are now. 
The notion that revolutions are caused 
by misery receives no countenance from 
impartial history; misery is invented by 
partial historians to account for the revo- 
lution. Discontent is chiefly the result 
of obscure psychical causes, like unhap- 
piness in the individual. The remedy, if 
there is a remedy, must be some kind of 
mind-cure or conversion.” 


© INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL PHOTO 


Perhaps this is the remedy which a 
clergyman would be expected to pre- 
scribe. Carried to its conclusion, it im- 
plies satisfaction with your lot, whatever 
it may be. 

It is a possible explanation for the 
growth of discontent coupled with a mul- 
tiplication of material benefits, that ma- 
terial comforts the more they are enjoyed 
the greater is the demand for an addi- 
tion to their number and a diversity in 
their character. Poor children are doubt- 
less happier with a single rag-doll than 
are the children of the rich with their 
many costly toys. 

Many good people are pinning their 
faith to the multiplication of material 
benefits as a means of reducing discon- 
tent. They are evidently in for disap- 
pointment. But may they not find some 
consolation in the thought that discon- 
tent is man’s natural state, and the social 
unrest, which the “gloomy dean” la- 


ments, the inevitable sign of progress? 
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Wall street, New York, in the days of gas street lamps and telephone poles. Practi- 
cally all of the buildings shown in this photograph have disappeared along with 
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Dean Inge, thus reads the epitaph of 
democracy: 


“Without bringing any accusation 
against any class in the community, it is 
becoming plain that democracy has done 
its work, that it is a most wasteful and 
unstable form of government, and that, 
in short, it is a luxury which we can no 
longer afford.” 


He refers, of course, to England, whose 
Parliament, so closely dependent upon 
public will, represents an approximation 
to democracy. This form of govern- 
ment has not failed in the United States, 
because it has not been tried—a republic 
and democracy representing diametrical- 
ly opposing ideas of government. 





INTERNATIONAL ILLUSIONS 


RESH impetus to the hopes of 
peace has been given by the enthusi- 
astic greetings of the French people 

to Colonel Lindbergh on the completion 
of his lone trans-Atlantic flight, and by 
the proposals of M. Briand for a per- 
petual pact of peace between America 
and France. The enthusiasm displayed 
by the people of France over Lindbergh's 
great achievement is a source of deep 
gratification to the people of America. It 
emphasizes the fact that not only does all 
the world love a lover, but holds equally 
dear one who displays the fine qualities 
of sportsmanship and heroism embodied 
in this inspiring act. No one could pos- 
sibly wish to detract from the merits of 
this splendid achievement nor to m‘ni- 
mize in the least the significance of the 
wonderful reception given to the air 
hero by the French people. A friend- 
lier atmosphere has been created. which 
should help in creating a better under- 
standing between France and America. 
It has been proposed of late to signal- 
ize this better feeling by a perpetual 
treaty to be entered into by the two 
countries outlawing war between them. 
This proposal emanates from M. Briand, 
the distinguished French Foreign Minis- 





ter, and is therefore worthy of the serious 
consideration given to it in this country. 
The two countries can set the world a 
good example by solemnly proclaiming 
that, as far as they are concerned, war 
is forever to be set aside as a means 
of settling controversies. Undoubtedly, 
this decision accords with the American 
public opinion, and one may hope the 
French people entertain the same views. 

With not the slightest intention of dis- 
crediting the importance of the fore- 
going manifestations of increased friend- 
ship between America and France, and 
with the most earnest hope that this spirit 
may find solid manifestation, one can- 
not fail to note that any present difficulty 
that may exist between the two countries 
remains untouched. The aerial voyage of 
Colonel Lindbergh and the flight of 
imagination by M. Briand leave the 
troublesome debt question exactly where 
it was. True, these manifestations may 
engender a feeling that will help in re- 
solving the difficulty in the light of a 
better understanding on both sides. And 
this is worth much. But the question can 
ke settled only by great concession on 
one side or the other. perhaps on both 
sides. France looks for a cancellation 
of the debt: the United States expects 
pavment. Here is a wide gulf, not 
bridged by Lindbergh’s flight across the 
Atlantic nor by Briand’s excursion into 
the realms of political fancy. And the 
deeds of nations count more than senti- 
ment. We are in danger, in these days, 
of being too much charmed by fine words 
The solemn international compacts them- 
selves become objects of derision when 
not matched by corresponding acts. 
Events tending to create an atmosphere 
of tolerance and kindness are to be wel- 
comed, but they never can be accepted 
as substitutes for the practice of interna- 
tional justice. Let us hail with gratitude 
every manifestation of international good 
will between this country and France and 
with all other countries; but let us not 
forget that the soundest basis for peace 
and good will must rest upon just ac- 
tions by ourselves as well as other nations. 
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ROTATION OF MATURITIES IN THE BANK’S 
BOND ACCOUNT 


By JOHN J. ENGLISH 


The author of the following article sets forth a definite investment plan through the 
application of which the bank’s bond account may be kept liquid. Mr. English is vice- 
president of William R. Compton Company and chairman of the municipal securities commit- 
tee of the Investments Bankers Association of America. 


HE primary function of a bank is 

to meet the usual and extraordinary 

credit requirements of the com- 

munity it serves, and its investment 

structure should be built with this pur- 
pose constantly in mind. 

The existence of Federal Reserve dis- 
count facilities together with Liberty 
bonds, both mediums contributing the 
highest degree of convertibility, make it 
possible for banking institutions to em- 
ploy a larger proportion of their surplus 
funds in securities not ordinarily con- 
sidered in the readily marketable class. 

It would be unwise to attempt to out- 
line a complete investment program for 
any institution since this could not be 
done intelligently without an intimate 
knowledge of each special situation. It 
is my purpose to propose a plan which 
the experience of many, covering an ex- 
tended period, has shown to be sound 
and satisfactory. ‘This particular scheme 
contemplates the creation of a fund to be 
invested in municipal bonds maturing in 
equal amounts in from one to five years. 
Assuming this fund to be $100,000, 
$20,000 would be invested in bonds ma- 
turing in 1928 and the same amount in 
each succeeding year. When the bonds 
due in 1928 mature, the proceeds may 
be temporarily used to meet existing de- 
mands and when again available, should 
be reinvested in securities due 1933, and 
each succeeding maturity can be handled 
in the same manner. 

Practically all banking institutions can 
gauge in a fairly accurate manner their 


seasonal requirements and on the pro- 
gram recommended, maturity dates may 
be regulated so that the money will be 
on hand for such special purposes. 


HOW THE PLAN OPERATES 


Municipal bonds are suggested be- 
cause, when properly selected, they pos- 
sess a high degree of safety and are 
available in larger amounts in serial 
form than any other class of security. 
Although the interest rate is usually low, 
this is an absolutely net return since the 
income from issues of this type is fully 
exempt from the 13! per cent. Govern- 
ment tax on corporation profits. Printed 
tables are available showing a comparison 
of yields between taxable and tax exempt 
securities. For instance, a yield of 
4.32 per cent. on municipals is equiva- 
lent to a 5 per cent. return on a security 
the income from which is subject to taxa- 
tion. Taking this and the safety factor 
into consideration, it is apparent the 
ordinary banking institution can afford 
to invest a proper proportion of surplus 
funds in municipal bonds provided it is 
done on a basis similar to the one sug- 
gested above where, through rotation of 
maturities over a short period, a satisfac- 
tory degree of convertibility is brought 
about. The large number of banks now 
employing this system has created a‘ wide 
market for bonds of this kind maturing 
within five years with the result an en- 
tire investment account of this nature 
can be liquidated on short notice without 
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any great sacrifice. In other words, the 
program combines the desirable feature 
of marketability with maximum protec- 
tion against heavy depreciation in value 
in the event liquidation becomes neces- 
sary. 

Many banks, especally those with sub- 
stantial holdings of Liberty bonds and 
other Government obligations, reach a 
point in their investment program where 
tax exemption ceases to be of value. For 
such institutions, taxable securities offer 
a more profitable field of investment and 
careful selections from equipment trust, 
corporation, public utility and real estate 
bonds may be made within the prescribed 
maturity limits and still carry out the 
principles of the revolving fund plan 
outlined and recommended. 

On all fixed income securities, a fluctu’ 
ation in price merely represents a dif- 





ference in the basis return and a short 
maturity is the best known protection 
against heavy depreciation in market 
value. For instance, a bond account ma- 
turing in equal instalments in from one 
to five years is said to have a three-year 
average. A decline of % of 1 per cent. 
in the interest return on a three-year 
bond amounts only to 62/100 of 1 per 
cent. in price, whereas the same differ: 
ence on a twenty-year bond would be 
3Yy per cent. 

It is not my intention to suggest any 
definite standards to govern the selection 
of securities for the purpose in question 
except to urge care and conservatism in 
this particular respect. The plan itself 
I am certain is sound, but its success de- 
pends solely upon the type of invest- 
ments used to put it into operation. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF BOND MARKET 


HE outstanding characteristics of 
the bond market during the last 
three months have been “a contin- 
uation of the unprecedented peace-time 
emission of new securities, and a sus- 
tained demand from individual and in- 
stitutional investors, only the latter factor 
making possible the maintenance of 
prices at approximately the high post- 
war levels in the face of the large volume 
of new offerings. Recently there has de- 
veloped a slight reaction due to over- 
saturation of the market, but this appears 
to be only temporary and likely to be 
cured by a better balancing between sup- 
ply and demand, which latter continues 
large.” 

In this way Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., 
in its Quarterly Bond Review, sums up 
the situation in the bond market during 
the last three months. The review sees 


in the calling of the Second Liberty 
Loans another evidence that interest rates 
will remain low, saying: “The Govern- 
ment’s recent action in refunding all 
Second Liberty 4s and Second Converted 





4's with a new long-term issue bearing 
only 3¥% per cent. gives added confirma- 
tion to the belief that interest rates will 
remain low over a considerable period.” 
In referring to industrial issues, the 
review points out how the new stability 
in industry has added to the merits of in- 
dustrial issues, saying: “Industrial opera- 
tion in the United States has taken on 
new aspects in recent years. There has 
been a growing tendency toward large- 
scale units, thus providing greater finan- 
cial resources, more able administration, 
more efficient methods, and increasing at- 
tention to scientific research. Production 
has increased, and costs decreased. De- 
mand has become more stabilized through 
higher purchasing power on the part of 
the masses, more liberal extension of 
credit, more scientific advertising, and 
the creation of new markets. . . . Well- 
chosen industrial bonds, in consequence, 
are far more attractive from a security 
viewpoint than ever before—a fact, 
which in our opinion is not fully re- 
flected in their existing price levels.” 
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THE FINANCIAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
BANKS AND BUILDING AND LOAN ASSQO- 
CIATIONS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


By SAMUEL McK. PERRY 


been made to set forth the actual re- 

sults of research bearing on the finan- 
cial relationship between commercial 
banks and building and loan associations 
in the State of Pennsylvania. The 
various problems affecting this credit re- 
lationship as well as the resultant bene- 
fits to the parties involved are discussed, 
facts ascertained as result of research 
stated and conclusions drawn in accord- 
ance with the findings. 

With reference to the accumulation 
of facts covering the stated problems, it 
is obvious that a large portion of the 
treatise must be based on statement of 
facts and opinions relative thereto, ob- 
tained personally from the participants 
in the borrowing transaction, i. e., re- 
sponsible officers of banks and associa- 
tions. 

In this respect, the writer wishes to 
express his sincere appreciation to the 
various banking and association officials 
who not only in certain instances grant- 
ed access to their respective records, but 
who also, verbally and in writing, ex- 
pressed valuable opinions on many phases 
of the subject, which has made possible 
the present treatment of the problems 
under consideration. 

Generally speaking, the operations of 
the commercial bank are well understood. 
After organization, chartering and 
operating policies are established, the 
bank proceeds, through its various de- 
partments, to obtain deposit accounts, 
grant loans, discount notes, purchase. se- 
curities, establish trust and title depart- 
ments, rent safe deposit vaults; in effect 
we have the commercial bank of today 


[: the following article an effort has 


lending its financial facilities (for profit) 
into every trade avenue in which it may 
legally and profitably function. As one 
of its various avenues of profit—a small 
one to be sure—we find that the banks 
make loans to building and loan associa- 
tions. 

Due to the fact that the operation of 
the building and loan association is at- 
tended with certain peculiarities which 
are not noted in the functioning of other 
private corporations, it is deemed wise 
to explain briefly, the operations, func- 
tions and purposes of the building asso- 
ciation. 

Joseph H. Sundheim in the second edi- 
tion of his volume “Law of Building and 
Loan Associations” published in 1922 
renders this very adequate definition: 

“A building and loan association is a 
private corporation for profit. The mem- 
bers or shareholders contract to pay cer- 
tain fixed sums at stated periods, which 
sums are invested by the association by 
loaning or advancing the funds so ac- 
cumulated to its members at interest and, 
sometimes with a premium for the use of 
the money in the purchase of real estate, 
or other lawful purpose or business, 
until the funds so accumulated, in any 
given series, together with all profits, 
reach a certain fixed value per share, 
when the stock is matured and the funds 
are divided among the shareholders in 
proportion to the number of shares held 
by each.” 


THE FUNCTIONS AND PURPOSES OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 


The term—building and loan associa- 
tion—expresses in its title a descriptive 
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expression as to the general operations of 
the said association. When a sufficient 
capital is obtained through monthly pay- 
ments of its stockholders, it is the true 
purpose of the association to loan its 
members amounts of money to be used 
as a part of the purchase price of a 
homestead. While the large proportion 
‘f association capital is so employed 
being secured in most instances by sec- 
ond mortgages held by the association, it 
is also possible for the association to 
make loans on assignment of stock of the 
issociation held by the member making 
loan, which practice is known as a stock 
loan. Pennsylvania associations are rather 
unique in that the bulk of loans granted 
are “second mortgage loans” this prac- 
tice being referred to, throughout the 
country as the Philadelphia Plan. This 
plan is very often referred to, in un- 
favorable terms, by banking departments 
f other states, who in some instances 
compare the Pennsylvania associations as 
merely second mortgage companies. 
While the Philadelphia Plan cannot be 
said to be free from security defect, yet 
hy enabling the prospective home pur- 
chaser to borrow from the building and 
loan association, a second mortgage on 
the home being held by the association as 
collateral, it eliminates the necessity of 
the purchaser being compelled to pay ex- 
irhitant interest rates exacted by numer- 
us second mortgage companies which 
range as high as 15 per cent. in the same 
states whose banking departments com- 
ment so negatively on the policy ap- 
proved by the State of Pennsylvania, in 
which latter state only in rare instances 
are second mortgage borrowers compelled 
to pay, including premium, more than 8 


per cent. 


) 


FINANCIAL IMPORTANCE OF ASSOCIATIONS 


The popularity and importance of as- 
sociation shares can be attested by stating 
that in 1921 in the United States there 
were over 8500 associations with an ap- 
proximate membership of 5,000,000. At 
that date Pennsylvania’s apportionment 





was far in the advance with 2785 asso- 
ciations, over 1,000,000 membership and 
assets of approximately $500,000,000. 
Ohio, the second largest association state, 
had 775 associations, membership of 
950,000 and total assets of $462,790,000. 
This comparison is misleading, however, 
as in the State of Ohio, the associations 
are permitted to accept deposits in the 
same manner as banking institutions. 
New Jersey, the third largest association 
state, had 939 associations with member- 
ships of 426,264 with assets totalling 
$238,900,000. 

It will be well, before approaching a 
discussion of the actual borrowing pro- 
cedure to recognize, as the banker who 
makes the loan to the association must 
also note, that while the building and 
loan association is a private corporation 
for profit, yet this association is sur- 
rounded by certain individual features 
not discernable in other corporations 
with whom, in the usual course of busi- 
ness he (the banker) comes in contact. 

The courts in some instances have 
ruled that these associations are, in fact 
and in law, a partnership with corporate 
rights, in which every stockholder is a 
member. Therefore being so considered, 
not all the law applicable to ordinary cor- 
porations is applicable to building and 
loan associations. The courts appear, in 
rendering decisions affecting these organ- 
izations, to place a special protective 
cloak about the shoulders of the associa- 
tion and it seems to be the concensus of 
banking opinion that should it be neces- 
sary for the bank to take legal action 
toward establishing particular rights, that 
the courts might readily consider such 
cases in an attitude leaning over back- 
ward in favor of the association. 

The peculiar manner in which associa- 
tion stock is paid for in monthly instal- 
ments instead of in full at date of is 
suance or shortly after subscription, is 
another feature that bears reference. 
Much legislation has been passed in the 
various states for their especial benefit, 
such as exemption from taxation as well 
as giving them the right to charge in- 
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terest above the legal rate which is ac- 
complished through the use of premiums 
for borrowed capital. 

While a comprehensive knowledge of 
corporation law would be necessary to 
fully treat of the building and loan as- 
sociation’s corporate rights, yet as much 
as has been stated herein should enable 
the reader to appreciate the position of 
the banker, who when he loans to the 
association, must be aware of the protec- 
tive influences cited. 


THE NEED FOR ADDITIONAL CAPITAL 


The association in conducting its busi- 
ness very often finds itself in the position 
of having more applicants for loans than 
its financial resources will enable to it 
satisfy; and in the same manner as 
would any other corporation organized 
for profit, it will endeavor to borrow 
additional capital with which to meet 
the demand for its loan facilities. As a 
result of this situation we find that the 
association goes to the bank for the addi- 
tional capital. Very often, also, an asso- 
ciation which has a given series of stock 
maturing, will, to meet the large cash 
outlay, borrow from the bank an amount 
sufficient to meet its maturities. 

The association expects, of course, to 
emerge, as a result of the borrowing 
transaction about to be consummated, 
profitably. In effect, therefore, whatever 
borrowed capital which the association 
secures and loans to its applicants, must 
bring into the association’s coffers a 
greater amount (in this instance the sum 
of interest and premium charged) than 
it will be compelled to pay the bank for 
the use of the money. 

As the use of the premium is really 
responsible for the banking (borrowing) 
relationship about to be entered into, it 
is well to understand the exact light in 
which the premium is viewed. The 
Comptroller of the Currency, Washing- 
ton, D. C. in his Department's booklet 
captioned “Banking and Building Asso- 
ciation Laws” thus describes the use of 
the premium: 





“Sec. 692—-The moneys accumulated 
from time to time shall be offered to 
such shareholder or shareholders as shall 
bid the highest premium for preference 
or priority of right to an advancement 
of the ultimate value of one or more of 
his or their respective shares. The said 
premium shall consist of a percentage of 
the amount of the advance and shall be 
deemed to be a consideration or bonus 
paid by the shareholder for the present 
and immediate use and possession of the 
future or ultimate value of the share so 
advanced.” 


DEFINING MANNER OF ASSESSING 
PREMIUMS 


The various states have through legis 
lation enacted, defined the manner in 
which premiums may be assessed as well 
as the maximum amounts which may be 
charged, for the purpose of discount 
enancing usurious premium assessments 

The Pennsylvania association, in de- 
ciding to make application at a particular 
bank for loan to meet the mentioned 
demand which, let us state, is $10,000, 
relies on the following expected profit 
basis: 

The cost of the money will be ap 
proximately 5.9 per cent. Investigation 
discloses that most banks charge the as 
sociations 5.5 per cent. on the face of the 
note. However, approximately 10 per 
cent. of the amount loaned—$1000 
must be left in the account on which 
the bank will allow its usual checking 
interest rate, i. e. 2 per cent. Therefore 
for actual available capital—$9000—the 
association pays to the bank $550 less 2 
per cent. interest on $1000 retained bal 
ance ($20) or $530 which represents the 
net cost for the $9000 available for the 
association’s loan purposes. 

The association now loans to its ap- 
plicants $9000 on three second mortgages 
of $3000 each. A total of forty-five 
shares are issued which upon maturity 
equal $9000 and thus cancel the Ioan. 
Interest of 6 per cent. per annum is 
charged monthly, the respective borrow- 
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ers paying $90 monthly into the asso- 
cition fund, $45 of which represents the 
6 per cent. interest charge. The total in- 
terest received is $540 or merely $10 
above the cost of the association’s bor- 
rowed money. 

It is well to recognize, in passing, that 
were the associations not allowed to 
assess added charges (premiums) which 
raise the profit rate above the statutory 
rate of 6 per cent., borrowing from the 
banks would be decidedly impracticable. 

The association will receive premiums 
on the forty-five shares of stock issued, 
of 25 cents per share payable monthly. 
Therefore the association’s profit on the 
borrowed money is increased by $11.25 
monthly or yearly total in amount of 
$135. é 
By Act of June 25, 1895 P. L. 303 
the Pennsylvania Legislature gave to 
building and loan associations “the right, 
when a series of stock has matured, or 
when applications for loans by the stock- 
holders thereof shall exceed the accumu- 
lations in the treasury, to make tem- 
porary loans of such sum or sums of 
money, to meet such demands, not ex- 
ceeding in the aggregate of such loan at 
any one time 25 per centum of the with- 
drawal value of the stock issued by said 
association, at a rate of interest less than 
6 per centum, and secure the payment 
of the same by interest bearing order, 
note or bond as collateral.” 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE BANKS 


Up to this point we have considered 
the subject almost wholly from the stand- 
point of the association. We have literal- 
ly brought the official representative of 
the association to the desk of the banker 
who must consider the loan application. 
Investigation discloses that the banker in 
deciding to grant the loan to the associa- 
tion has in mind, not merely the direct 
profit to his bank due to the interest on 
the note covering the loan, but also the 
collateral advantages which may be ob 
tained through the business relationship 
thus established. As a matter of fact, 





while the view about to be expressed was 
not unanimous on the part of bank presi- 
dents interviewed, yet the general 
opinion of bankers as to the direct bear- 
ing of the loan account may be summed 
up in the following excerpts from com- 
munications received from the banking 
ofhcials referred to: 

“Loans to associations are not in 
themselves particularly advantageous to 
the bank, as a great many borrowers are 
rather steady in their demands and their 
bank balances are naturally rather low, 
due to the pressure of having their funds 
invested as closely as possible. There are, 
however, collateral advantages in the 
building and loan business, such as the 
title insurance fees, etc.” 

The similarity of views may be noted 
in the following excerpt: 

“Usually the account of a building 
and loan association is not advantageous 
to the bank and is not really a profitable 
one from the bank’s standpoint. Many 
banks feel that building and loan associa- 
tions are of such value that it is their 
duty to take care of them to a reasonable 
extent, but a building and loan associa- 
tion properly run cannot afford to keep 
a bank balance of any size, and they are 
compelled by law to borrow at a rate 
less than 6 per cent. There is, however, 
sometimes a value in the relationship that 
might be brought about through the men 
actively engaged in the running of the 
building association.” 


VIEWING LOAN FROM DIRECT LOAN 
STANDPOINT 


The viewpoint quoted in the preceding 
paragraphs represented generally the at- 
titude which the banking officials took 
toward extending loans to the associa- 
tion. However inquiry developed in 
some cases, that association loans were 
looked upon very favorably even from a 
direct loan standpoint, eliminating any 
associate advantages. Further investiga- 
tion in these minority cases developed 
the fact that such banks made it a rule 


to insist upon the association carrying: 
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balances that warranted the bank ex- 
tending credit. In this connection, the 
expressed opinion of L. A. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the Broad Street National Bank, 
of Philadelphia, is interesting. Mr. 
Lewis goes on to state: 

“Profits to the bank carrying such ac- 
counts vary considerably. We try to 
encourage our associations to carry bal- 
ances that will warrant the bank extend- 
ing credit and we base our interest 
charges accordingly. We have a num- 
ber of associations that carry balances 
equal to 20 per cent. of their loans, and 
in such cases, we charge them 5 per cent. 
interest. If the balance drops to an aver- 
age of 10 per cent. of the loans we 
charge 5'4 per cent. interest. If it 
drops below this average we graduate 
the interest accordingly, and if the 
association is perpetually low in bal- 






ance we ask to have the account closed 
out. A national bank cannot make any 
money from the association except by the 
interest collected from them and the use 
of funds they leave on deposit. A trust 
company makes money on the title in- 
surance and usually is not so strict in 
regard to balances carried.” 

That the profit basis on the loan as 
far as the bank is concerned depends 
on the balance carried in the loan ac- 
count if also attested by the following 
opinion received from the president of 
one of Philadelphia’s largest trust com- 
panies who states—-“The account of a 
building and loan association is as profit- 
able to a bank as any other account, if 
sufficient balance is kept in the bank to 
make it so.” 


(To be concluded in the August number.) 


BANKING OPINION ON BUSINESS 


less business, the bank reviews on 

June 1 were almost unanimous in re- 
porting seasonal declines. Only the Fifth 
(Richmond) and the Eleventh (Dallas) 
Federal Reserve districts are exceptions. 

“There has been a marked recession 
in New Engand industry,” writes the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, on June 
1. “Cotton consumption decreased con- 
siderably. . . . Wool consumption also 
showed a marked decline. . . . The shoe 
industry of New England was not as 
active in April as in March.” 

“May trading on the New York Stock 
Exchange,” says the June 11 letter of the 
National Park Bank, New York, 
“showed the heaviest dealings in stocks 
ever reported in that month....A 
new high record for monthly bond of- 
ferings was also made last month.” 

According to the letter of the Phila- 
delphia Federal Reserve Bank for June 
1 “operations of factories in that district 
showed a decline of more than 2 per 
cent. in April... .A quiet market 


[= of only a few sections with 





exists for iron and steel products. . . . 
The textile industries are only moderate- 
ly active... .” 

Profits in the Cleveland Federal Re- 
serve -district have been declining, says 
that bank’s letter for June 1: “Of thirty- 
four large manufacturers, twenty-four 
report this condition, and it appears to 
be especially true in the clothing, shoe, 
and lumber industries. . . .” 

A conspicuous exception to this con- 
dition exists in the Richmond Federal 
Reserve district, where the bank on May 
31 reported that business “was relative- 
ly better in April than in March. . 
Business failures were fewer. . . . Re- 
tail trade was in larger volume... . 
Textile mills are operating full time, and 
have more forward orders than for many 
months.” 

The review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta for May 31, on the con- 
trary, says that “agricultural conditions 
in the district are not so favorable as 
they were a month or two ago... . 
Production of cotton cloth and yarn in 
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April was smaller than in March, but 
greater than in April of last year.” 

“Planting operations,” says the June 1 
letter of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago, “are slightly in advance of last 
spring. ... April receipts at stock 
yards, and output of meat packing com- 
panies showed recessions. . . . Industrial 
employment continued to register de- 
clines. . . . April statistics on distribu- 
tion at wholesale tend to indicate con- 
traction in sales.” 

The Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis, in its May 31 letter, also reports 
that business has developed “declining 
tendencies” due chiefly to the Mississippi 
river flood. “Activities at the large in- 
dustrial centers exhibited more uneven- 
ness and irregularity than in a number 
of months.” 

In Minneapolis, the Federal Reserve 
Bank reported, on May 31, that “mois- 
ture conditions at the beginning of the 
crop season are much better than a year 
ago” but “seeding was from one to three 
weeks late.” 

Despite the fact that “excessive rains 
and floods . . . have had an adverse ef- 






fect on growing crops,” the Federal Re- 
Bank of Dallas found, on June 1, that 
“business generally has been well sus- 
tained under existing circumstances, and 
optimism is becoming more general. 

The monthly summary of conditions 
on the Pacific coast, by the June 1 letter 
of the First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, is as follows: “Trade and in- 
dustry were maintained in good volume 
during May. . . . Preliminary reports 
of trading at retail and wholesale show 
a moderate seasonal decrease from last 
month, but a good gain over a year ago. 
Industrial output remained at the levels 
of recent months. . . . The outlook is 
promising for a successful agricultural 
season.” 

“All in all,” says the business bulletin 
of the Ceveland Trust Company for 
June 15, “the current developments of 
business continue to be those of large 
volume of production, transportation and 
trade, stability of conditions, and keen- 
ness of competition. . . . It seems like- 
ly that substantially these same condi- 
tions will maintain for some months to 
come.” 


LIBERTY BOND EXCHANGE FOR NOTES TAXABLE 


HE exchange of Liberty Bonds for 
Treasury Notes in accordance with 
the recent Treasury Department 
announcement is a taxable transaction 
giving rise to gain or loss under a ruling 
that has just been issued by the Income 
Tax Department, according to M. L. 
Seidman, tax expert of Seidman © 
Seidman, certified public accountants. 
‘Many people were under the impres- 
sion,” Mr. Seidman explained, “that be- 
cause both bonds were tax-exempt securi- 
ties, the exchange would be a _ non- 
taxable one. However, the Department 
holds that the law makes no provision to 
that effect, and hence the transaction is 
to be regarded as an ordinary exchange 
of a bond for a bond. Accordingly, 
gain or loss is to be computed based on 





the value of the Treasury Notes at the 
time of the exchange and the cost of the 
Liberty Bonds. 

“In the same ruling the Department 
also holds,” Mr. Seidman added, “that 
the fact that there is a duplication of the 
interest involved does not deprive the in- 
terest of its tax-exempt character, or in 
any way affect the profit on the prin- 
cipal. Interest was paid by the Govern- 
ment for the period extending up to 
May 15, while the Treasury Notes bear 
interest from March 15. It was thought 
in some circles that the overlapping of 
interest for the two-month period would 
make some of the interest taxable, but 
the ruling settles that point in favor of 
the taxpayer. 
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PUTTING TRUST wre INTO INVESTMENT 
Y 


By THEODORE TEFFT WELDON 


The following article is one of a series which the author is writing for THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE. Mr. Weldon was formerly advertising manager of the Northern Trust Company 
of Chicago, and is now vice-president of a well known Chicago financial advertising concern. 


OST bond advertising may be 

said to divide itself into three 

angles: 1. Individual offerings. 

Recommended lists. 3. Institutional 
appeal. 

The opinion of those who have given 
their lives successfully to the distribution 
of bonds and high grade investments, is 
that the best advertisement for securi- 
ties is to show your wares. They cleave to 
the opinion that the quality of merchan- 
dise a house offers is the first as well as 
the final and clinching argument for the 
character of that house. 

The large investor who knows bonds 
and who is a constant buyer, is interested 
in studying every offering and every list. 
He is a seeker for good bonds and no 
appeal other than the bare and un- 
adorned facts are needed to capture his 
interest. 

The character of the individual of- 
ferings and the lists bearing a house's 
recommendation carry more weight than 
any other argument to the occasional in- 
vestor also. 

Creating a new market of small in- 
vestors whose business may later grow 
to worthwhile proportions is a matter of 
doubtful worth, as the margin of profit 
in high class securities is so small that 
unless these scattering sales can be se- 
cured in large volume, they may better 
be left to the long profit houses. 


SELLING THE INSTITUTION 


This conclusion, whether or not it 
appears sound to academic reasoning, is 
still the experience of those whose suc- 
cess is unquestioned. These same spe- 
cialists, however, while clinging to the 


bare offering and the list as paramount 
in the advertising and business getting 
scheme, are still willing to back it up and 
expend some considerable effort on less 
direct selling of merchandise, and more 
direct selling of their institutions. 

So we see, mingled with lists of offer- 
ings or even incorporated in them, state- 
ments of the safety of securities bearing 
the recommendation of this old concern: 
the experience with which investments 
are selected; the extensive analytical and 
statistical divisions ever investigating, 
watching, informing; the alert judgment 
with which each client’s holdings are 
probed for proper diversification; the aid 
and counsel given to assure a well bal- 
anced investment structure. 

The purpose of this institutional ad- 
vertising, of course, is to get the public 
to take the advertiser at his own estimate 
of himself. To create an acceptance of 
the fact that bonds bearing this unquali- 
fied recommendation require no further 
argument in favor of their purchase. To 
show that his offerings embody safety 
coupled with the maximum yield com- 
patible with it. To stress the wide range 
of his offerings and the help afforded in 
selecting particular issues to best fit the 
individual need of the client. 

And so the theme of the advertising 
takes up the long record without a loss 
to any investor, or the offer to review 
one’s holdings and make suggestions for 
improving the investment position, or the 
interest felt in individual problems. 
Again it takes up technical points of 
bonds selling above call price, of trends 
in certain industries, of new or contem- 
plated legislation affecting certain classes 
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of obligations, of foreign situations, of 
overlapping public debts, etc., with the 
intention of irrevocably illustrating by 
inference that a house which knows so 
much must be a very fine one. 

Whether this advertising sways the 
large bond buyer is doubtful, but if it 
does, perhaps it must discuss the fine 
points of the business. Such a discus- 
sion is apt to lose the modest buyer with 
his meager understanding of the subject, 
and it certainly will pass far over the 
head of the small man. 


HOW CAN A PROPER BALANCE BE 
MAINTAINED? 


The problem then must be to keep 
the copy down to the level of under- 
standing of the densest area of buyers 
and at the same time not appear puerile 
to the sophist whose business, when it 
comes, comes with so little sales effort 
and in such worthwhile blocks. If this 
balance between deep and shallow is not 
maintained, the advertising may prove a 
positive deterrent to one or the other 
of these classes of clients. The question 
then becomes: Can it be done by talking 
about securities, or must we talk about 
the broad problem of investment? 

Let us admit, for it is undoubtedly a 
fact, that the average investor who has a 
smattering of knowledge on the subject, 
is as anxious to find an investment banker 
upon whose judgment and advice he 
can rely implicitly, as the investment 
banker is anxious to be discovered. It 
would solve a problem for this man, give 
him peace of mind, make his transactions 
simple and pleasant, and assure the 
steady growth and development of his 
accumulations with no disturbing re- 
verses. Something indeed devoutly to 
be wished. 

A trust company in administering the 
average investor's estate for his loved 
ones does just such a job for him, only 
on a still more complete scale. The trust 
company, to get itself appointed, must 
sell this man on the same idea on which 
the bond houses are trying to sell him, 
only far more so. It must convince him 








that it can step into his place, handle 
every asset he possesses as he wants it 
handled, invest and reinvest better than 
he himself could do, liquidate properties 
that require it, anticipate developments 
in all his holdings, maintain and con- 
tinually strengthen a financial structure 
which will ever improve in safety and 
will always yield an attractive return. 

About the only thing he may not ex- 
pect of a trustee which he may expect of 
himself in league with his bond house, 
is extraordinary return and the appre- 
ciation of principal which comes of tak- 
ing intelligent risks. This endeavor 
comes, however, after the bond house has 
his confidence, after it has established in 
his mind its conservatism, its experience, 
and its wide knowledge of basic security 
—usually after having dealt with him 
for enough time to consider him an old 
client. Inasmuch as this discussion is 
one of getting him started as a client, 
the exception is immaterial. 

Let us examine into the trust advertis- 
ing which sells this man all the bond 
house offers him and much more, and 
see if it contains a germ which can be 
used to dramatize the advertising of the 
investment banker. 


STRESSING SECURITIES MANAGEMENT 
ABILITY 


In a recent advertisement of genuine 
merit as evidenced by the results ob- 
tained, a midwestern trust company 
covers the point of its ability to manage 
the securities of dependents as follows: 


There are many experienced investors who, 
during their lifetime, build a well-balanced 
structure of holdings. Their stocks, bonds 
and mortgages are effectively diversified, are 
conservative in character, of sound present 
day value, and well suited to their individual 
needs. 

But needs and values change. Industries 
come and go, money rates vary, real estate 
prices rise and fall, valuable and conservative 
assets prove undesirable within a _ single 
decade. 

Every experienced investor knows this and 
expects to anticipate it in the future if he 
lives. But some day the property will in- 
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evitably pass into other hands. Will they 
be as expert and vigilant? 

It is a question which troubles many a 
thoughtful husband and father who is build- 
ing up a competence for himself and family. 
He can leave property but he cannot leave 
the experience and judgment necessary to 
keep it intact unless he can find an executor- 
trustee as able and vigilant as himself and 
certain to survive. 

Such service is available in this company, 


«etc. 


The same theme, applied to the bond 
business, looks something like this: 


There has perhaps never been a time in 
the history of investment when definite and 
current information concerning one’s holdings 
was as essential as right now. Not only has 
the business of financing become infinitely 
complex thus upsetting many conventional 
ideas concerning it, but changes in industrial 
conditions with far reaching effects come 
about with extreme rapidity. 

Even though a man’s fundamental notions 
of investment and of financial security may 
‘be absolutely sound and correct, he is rarely 
in a position to judge whether security A, B 
or C offers the best purchase. 

The advice and opinion of our bond de- 
partment, whose business is to scrutinize con- 
stantly the details of administration and 
‘financial management of various undertakings 
and the facilities which enable it to collect 
‘the latest and most trustworthy information 
are offered you without cost or obligation. 


A MESSAGE TO THE BUSINESS MAN 


Here is a trust company who sends a 
message to a business man urging him to 
afford his loved ones experienced help 
in the matter of handling investments. 


You can bequeath your property but you 
cannot bequeath your judgment. 

Those who look to you for support are, 
after all, the inspiration of your work and 
your success. Wife, children, parents— 
whoever your dependents may be—will be 
supported in comfort while you live. After 
that, you hope to leave them enough to main- 
tain that comfort. The property you accumu- 
late during your life will then become theirs. 

But how long will this capital last, and 
what will it accomplish if left in inexperi- 
enced hands? That is a question which 
troubles many thoughtful men. It is difficult 
to foretell what a wife, a daughter without 
‘financial training, a son of immature judg- 
ment might do with a large sum of money 








The message goes on to indicate the 
solution through a trust arrangement 
with the advertiser. And now comes 
the investment banker with identically 
the same appeal to that same sort of 
man, as follows: 


SOMEDAY ANOTHER WILL INVEST YOUR 
MONEY 


Most men when they buy bonds have some- 
thing more in mind than their own welfare 
They are building an estate which they hope 
and expect will outlive them and furnish sup- 
port and comfort to their dependents later on 

Possibly the best inheritance you can leave 
your loved ones is a well-balanced structure 
of good bonds and a connection with the 
reliable investment house with which you have 
long dealt and learned to rely upon im- 
plicitly. 

Thus your heirs, if they be inexperienced 
in finance, will see by your example the kind 
of investments you would select if you were 
here, and the house to which you would go 
for advice and assistance. It may be a price- 
less protection to them. 


A trust company, realizing that per- 
sons not skilled in investment matters 
will look for help and perhaps get bad 
advice, uses the following clause in one 
of its advertisements: 


Your daughter's portion of your estate will 
undoubtedly be managed for her by someone, 
and in all probability a trustee selected by 
you will manage it more carefully, impartially 
and with greater safety than the person she 
may select. 


PARALLELING THE TRUSTEESHIP IDEA 


A bond house parallels it by caption- 
ing one of its advertisements: 


You Must Rely upon Someone For Your 
Knowledge of the Safety of Your Bonds. 


Again a trust advertisement points 
out that management as well as money 
are needed to form the combination re- 
sulting in permanent and continued in- 
come. It commences as follows: 


Dependent heirs need something more 
than money, indispensable as that is, to take 
your place. To guide and protect them 
against the hardships of life, they need a sea- 
soned financial adviser, an expert manager, 
one who is able and sympathetic 
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A bond advertisement along the same 
lines says: 

It may be all right to put your bonds away 
and forget them if you are sure someone 1s 
keeping in touch. Bonds are the safest form 
of investment but they differ in desirability, 
ire influenced by economic conditions. 

It is important to have them reviewed and 
analyzed about once a year. Few investors 
have the time, experience or facilities to do 
this work themselves. Most people must de- 
pend upon some outside source of reliable 
information. 


TALKING INHERITANCE TAXES 


In the matter of inheritance taxes the 
trust companies have created much in- 
terest paving the way to appointments. 
One very successful advertisement is 


quoted below: 


It may come as a surprise to ycu to learn 
that although you may 9 in this state, at 
the time of your death your estate may be 
heavily taxed by a number of other states 
even though you own no real property in 
them or have never so much as set foot in 
them. 

Although many estates are subject to seri- 
vus shrinkage because of these taxes, the 
greater difficulty lies usually in the extremely 
complicated process of determining what the 
tax is and attending properly to the filing of 
returns, securing of waivers, payment of taxes, 
and the ultimate transfer of titl—a proce- 
dure which must be gone through in perhaps 
many states whether there is a tax due or not. 


Copy goes on to show that there is no 
simple code of rules available for guid- 
ance in any given case and that the mat- 
ter requires experienced training quite 
beyond the resources of the average well- 
informed business man. It then speaks 
of the familiarity of the bank with all 
the details of the probiem and invites a 
conference in which the reader's individ- 
ual situation may be discussed. 

A bond department handles the situa- 


tion as follows: 


Local legislation by the various states dur- 
ing the last few years has created a situation 
under which a man’s estate, already taxed by 
the Federal Government and his state of resi- 
dence, may suffer from additional inheritance 
taxation levied by other states in which he 





owns no real property and has never so much 
as set foot on. 

It has, therefore, become of immediate im- 
portance for every investor to consider his 
holdings from this point of view, as usually 
he can save his heirs a substantial amount of 
inheritance tax expense and complications by 
a slight revision of his investments. 


(Booklet on the subject is then of- 
fered.) 


TRUST APPEAL WINS CONFIDENCE 


There is no appeal a financial house 
can make to its public as productive of 
confidence as the trust appeal. To sell 
the services of stewardship for all the 
property of loved ones and to place the 
well-being of a wife, a daughter, a person 
nearest a man’s heart, in the hands of a 
corporation requires the upbuilding of a 
sentiment of deep trust and unquestioned 
ability so far above the average business 
appeal that it stands quite alone. 

Yet the trust companies are building 
such a public acceptance of themselves 
—not by advertising alone, it is true, but 
by advertising backed by principles and 
practice which fulfill the obligation the 
advertising promises. Therefore, there 
may be merit and profit in studying this 
trust theme and in seeing where it can 
be used to do for the bond business what 
it is so admirably doing for the trust 
business. 

It is of course obvious that although 
both the bond business and the trust 
business are primarily concerned with 
the problems of investment, they rest 
upon very different foundations. The 
bond house has securities for sale, while 
the trustee has for sale not securities but 
his ability to choose them aah: The 
element of self-interest is not at all paral- 
lel in the two cases. 

It is by no means suggested that the 
investment banker ne Ta y* trustee’s ad- 
vertising viewpoint. The thought is, 
rather, that the trustee has hit upon cer- 
tain points of vital sales value in depict- 
ing a phase of his service which in reality 
is better performed but less emphatically 
expressed by his bond department. 
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SELECTING A MANAGER FOR THE SAFE 
DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


By L. E. THOMAN 


. This is the fourth of a series of articles now running in THE BANKERS MAGAZINE on 
various phases of the safe deposit business. The author is manager of the safe deposit depart- 
ment of the Hibernia Bank and Trust Company of New Orleans, and is president of the 


Louisiana Safe Deposit Association. 


HE manager of the safe deposit 
vault should be carefully selected 

and preferably a man who has had 
considerable banking experience, one 
well known in his community and a man 
of unquestioned honesty and ability. He 
should have executive ability and the 
ability to inspire implicit confidence in 
his clients. He should possess sufficient 
tact and judgment to be able to soothe 
the anxious and disturbed customer. No 
man should be at the head of this de- 
partment whose conduct on the outside 
may be questioned. He should be a close 
student of human nature and thoroughly 
posted on current affairs. His advice is 
frequently sought by the widow and the 
man in financial difficulties. He must 
frequently listen to family troubles and 
advise and console those consulting him. 
Were the managers of many of our 
large vaults to repeat all the stores they 
have heard of trials and family troubles, 
differences between husband and wife, 
mother and sons, what stories they would 
be! The safe deposit manager must pa- 
tiently listen, sympathize, advise, counsel, 
having in mind always one thing, neither 
to involve nor compromise his institu- 
tion. He is frequently the arbiter be- 
tween warring factions of a family, or 
those among whom a settlement is being 
affected in closing out an estate. He 
should be a man of exemplary character, 
whose past life is an open book. He 
should have the full confidence of the 
officials of his institution and its directors 
and his judgment should not be stifled 
by useless restrictions put upon him. He 


should be absolutely free to act in any 
emergency, and one whose good judg’ 
ment may be relied upon. If he does not 
measure up to this standard, he should be 
removed. The manager should be a man 
of mature years, a family man, and 
preferably a home owner. He should 
be surrounded in his leisure moments by 
peace and contentment, in order to fit 
him for his duties of tomorrow. 

If connected with a bank, the manager 
of this department, by his tactful busi- 
ness qualities, may secure for the bank 
many valuable accounts, for the trust de 
partment many a valuable estate or suc- 
cession, and for its bond department 
many an investor. These departments 
may also direct many a good customer 
to the safe deposit vault by a little tact 
and judgment. The safe deposit mana- 
ger should also be provided with a good 
understudy, capable of carrying out his 
line of management. He should have 
the privilege of selecting the employes 
for his department, as he must place 
great confidence in them and they should 
be fully subject to him, as he is re 
sponsible for their acts. 


SELECTING THE EMPLOYES 


The employes of this department 
should be carefully selected. The old 
idea that the safe deposit vault is a good 
place for the aged and infirm is a thing 
of the past. Banks for some time car- 
ried out this idea by placing in this de- 
partment men too old to do any other 
kind of work, or those crippled or infirm. 
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The business of the modern vault must 
be handled so rapidly and carefully that 
it cannot be done with this class of help. 

No employe should be accepted in this 
department purely through influence or 
because of his relationship with some of- 
ficer or director. He should be free from 
such influence if he is to be a good vault 
man. One taken in under such condi- 
tions is usually aware of this influence 
and will soon resent the restrictions put 
upon him and destroy the decorum that 
should be maintained, and it will be only 
a short time before he will affect the at- 
titude of others in the department. The 
family life of employes, home surround- 
ings, associates, thrift or extravagance, 
should be carefully investigated before 
their employment and during their time 
of service. Any employe not measuring 


up to the highest standards should be im- 
mediately removed. Employes should be 
neat in apeparance, pleasant in manner 
and reserved in their conversation with 
the customer, and should be well drilled 


in politeness and the desire to serve, 


without, however, prying into the cus- 
tomer’s private affairs. Above all, of 
course, they should be thoroughly honest, 
especially those who enter the coupon 
rooms, as many thousands of dollars are 
found in these rooms each year. 


LOST ARTICLES 


Articles of value found in the booths 
should be immediately turned over to 
the manager by the employe, with a 
memorandum of the finder, nunyber of 
booth in which found, time found and 
description of article. The manager 
should take immediate steps to locate the 
owner and after proper identification 
return his property to him. Many per- 
sons are careless and leave things behind 
them, and there are others who, though 
scrupulously careful in some things, ab- 
sent mindedly leave their most valuable 
possessions on the table and walk away. 

Politeness and consideration by em- 
ployes should be demanded: respect for 
authority exacted, courtesy and prompt 


service to the customer required. Firm- 
ness and adherence to the rules of the 
department should be exacted from every 
employe, for the bank’s protection, other- 
wise their dereliction may involve the 
department in serious loss. No employe 
should be permitted to break the rules 
at his convenience, but should be obliged 
to submit matters calling for a departure 
from customary procedure to the head of 
the department. In this way the bank’s 
interests will be protected and the cus- 
tomer’s friendship retained. 


THE STORAGE VAULT 


In conjunction with the safe deposit 
vault there is frequently a storage vault 
where large and bulky packages are 
stored, such as trunks, boxes, cases, sil- 
verware, fine china, glassware, valuable 
instruments, oil paintings, rugs, furs, and 
what not. The charge made for this 
service is based on the size of the pack- 
age or cubic foot space. Sometimes a 
value is placed upon the package and an 
additional charge made on that basis. 
Packages are handled here with care and 
kept clean. Many packages have been 
kept in vaults for years and the contents 
delivered uninjured to the owner after 
this length of time. 

In some places a cold storage vault is 
also operated for the storage of furs, 
rugs, etc., and charges based on the size 
of package and value. Good porter serv- 
ice in these vaults is essential. 

The staff of employes is not complete 
without a good gateman. He should be 
a settled man, of good appearance, well 
uniformed and clothed with police 
power. He is the first one to meet the 
customer and if the latter is not politely 
admitted he enters with something of a 
grouch. The gateman should be a man 
who remembers faces easily and, prefer- 
ably, names of clients, and who is not 
afraid to perform his duty where neces- 
sary. 

In a large department and especially 
where there are several aisles to be 
watched there should be one man de- 
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tailed as an officer. This man should 
have charge of the booths for examina- 
tion after they have been used by the 
customer, and he should protect the cus- 
tomers while moving from the vault to 
the booth, or vice versa. He, too, should 
be a trustworthy employe, for he would 
have many opportunities for dishonesty, 
if so inclined. 

Let us now take up the prospective 
customer and treat with him first as a 
prospect and then as a full-fledged cus- 
tomer. The prospect usually visits the 
vault to see for himself, before he begins 
doing business with the department what 
it is like. If he meets with a good re- 
ception, is shown all the facilities of the 
department with proper courtesy and 
has decided on what size box he needs 
he is usually brought to the point of 
signing on the dotted line. 

During all these preliminaries the 
clear-sighted manager has an opportunity 
to size up his prospect and sometimes 
discovers that he is undesirable as a 


client and that the department would 


rather not have his business. Here he 
must exercise judgment and once he has 
decided to refuse to rent to his prospect, 
he must stick to his refusal and though 
firm in his decision, be pleasant and cour- 
teous, and give the prospect the impres- 
sion that his reasons were sound. 

If the prospect is a good one, has 
agreed on the size of the box he wants, 
and has deposited his papers in the box, 
he is escorted to the office, asked to sign 
the form used by the department, keys 
are delivered to him, and the proper 
means of identification for future use 
taken. If possible, the new customer 
should be introduced to those in the de- 
partment with whom he will come most 
in contact and it is often good practice 
to make him known to the gateman, as 
this will facilitate his next visit. 


HANDLING THE CUSTOMER 
There are various ways of handling 


the customer. In some vaults, especial- 
ly the smaller ones, where one man does 


almost everything, he usually knows all 
the customers by name and, after a little 
experience, and through seeing the same 
faces and writing his name upon his 
records, he frequently learns not only 
the name but the number of the box of 
most of his customers. As the client 
enters, his keys are taken by the man in 
charge, the number of box to which ac- 
cess is requested is noted, and the cus- 
todian has no more to do than get out 
the box and hand it to the customer. 
The vaults should not be opened except 
in the presence of the customer, who 
should accompany the custodian inside 
the vault. Having taken his box, the 
new customer is then shown to the 
coupon room, lights and fans turned on, 
whereupon the custodian should at once 
retire, leaving the customer in privacy. 
The customer’s name should be entered 
on the visit book, showing the date, name 
of party using the box, number of vault 
opened, time he entered, booth occupied. 
The keys should not at any time be left 
in the lock, neither should his vault door 
be left open. It should be locked and 
the keys given back to the customer, as 
the bank should not at any time hold 
the renter’s key. 

Having completed his business, the 
customer leaves the booth, bringing with 
him his box and keys. The custo- 
dian then reopens the vault and de- 
posits his box therein, and the customer 
should re-enter the vault and see that his 
box is safely put away and in the right 
compartment. After he has left, the 
booth occupied by him should be exam- 
ined immediately and cleared of any 
papers or envelopes. These should be 
carefully examined before being thrown 
away. Should there be anything left on 
the table, a note should be made of the 
article, time found and booth number 
and the customer immediately sent for, 
the property identified and his receipt 
taken for it. 

In some of the larger vaults, one man 
is assigned the responsibility of identify- 
ing every customer as he enters and fur- 
nishes him with a slip, upon which is 
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written his name and the number of his 
box. This slip is handed by the customer 
to the vault men, who open his box 
and return him his keys. The attendant 
serving him initials the slip and writes 
or stamps the time used upon it. The 
hall man then takes care of the customer, 
places him in a booth and takes the 
number of box and booth. The slips taken 
up by the attendant are filed numerically 
and put away in packages filed by date, 
after the numbers shown on them are 
stamped on correspondingly stamped 
cards in the file. 

In some vaults the custom still prevails 
of having the customer sign a slip when 
he enters, placing on the slip his box 
number. This slip is taken up by the 
attendant and the number and signature 
verified, and these are filed. This sys- 
tem, however, is somewhat slow in 
operation and where many customers 
are to be handled causes much delay 
to the busy man and frequent caller. In 
one of the largest vaults a machine is 


now in use, operated by the man charged 
with the identification of the customer. 
This machine resembles the cash register, 
the keys of which are used to give the 
date, number of box, initials of operator 


and time. One turn of the handle turns 
out a printed slip bearing the customer's 
name. This slip is handed the customer, 
the duplicate remaining in the machine. 
The attendant in such case has nothing 
else to do but examine the number shown 
on the ticket, which should correspond 
to the number of the key presented, and 
his responsibility is ended. These tickets 
are filed by number and packed in 
bundles, these latter being filed by date. 


GIVING ACCESS TO BOXES 


No person, whether he be owner or 
deputy, should be served or given access 
to any box until it has been positively 
ascertained that he or she has the right 
of access to that particular number. Here 
is where the greatest responsibility rests 
upon the department. The question of 


actual access to a box, should there be 
any doubt, should be submitted to the 
manager before the customer is served, 
not afterwards. Care should be taken 
by those responsible, to see that the cus- 
tomer has the right of access to the box 
the key of which he presents, and it 
should not be taken for granted that be- 
cause the customer is known he may use 
any key he presents. 

There are firms and corporations 
which have more than one box. Those 
having access to one may not have access 
to the other. In a case where more than 
one person should be present, care must 
be taken to have the records clear on 
this point. A copy of the resolution 
adopted by the organization or corpora- 
tion and certified to by the proper officer 
should be filed and proper notation made 
on the records showing the names of 
those to be admitted. A marker of some 
sort should also be inserted in the lock 
showing that there are some restrictions 
placed on that particular number. 

Should an individual, joint owners, or 
firm wish some other person beside them- 
selves to have access to their box, the 
necessary deputy or power of attorney, 
which applies only to the box number 
shown on such cards, should be filled out 
on the form used by the department and 
kept in the files until the box in question 
is surrendered or this deputy slip re- 
voked by the parties making it. This 
slip may be cancelled or removed at any 
time. Informal written orders should 
not be accepted except in unusual cases, 
and in such cases, the signature of the 
signer must correspond with that on the 
signature card, and the party presenting 
it fully identified. His signature taken 
on the order should be verified and dated 
and should be good for one using only. 
Should the owner continue to issue such 
orders, the manager of the department 
should insist upon the proper form being 
used. 

Should an absent owner write to ascer- 
tain what to do in order that some one 
may open his box for him, the proper 
form should be sent him and it should 
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be sworn to before a notary. Where the 
customer gives special instructions, such 
as provision that two certain persons or 
two or more certain officials of the firm 
or corporation must be present at the 
opening of the box, these instructions 
must be written on the signature card 
over the firm or corporation name and 
in the customer's own writing, and 
signed by the proper parties to the con- 
tract. A letter written from the cus- 
tomer’s office and properly signed may 
be accepted and attached to the signature 
card and made a part of the contract. 
The details of the contract or rules and 
regulations should be printed on the back 
of the receipt which is given the cus- 
tomer. These rules form a part of the 
contract which the customer signs and 
are mentioned in the contract. 

Care should be taken not to accept 
any verbal agreement, but to insist that 
it be either written, over their signature, 
by the parties renting the box, or that a 
letter from them be written and properly 
signed by the firm or corporation, and if 


the latter, secure an imprint of the firm's 
official seal. Should the occasion arise 
where any one from the customer's of- 
fice should present himself with the 
statement that “Mr. Blank is out of town 
and can not give the proper order,” it 
is better policy to rigidly enforce ihe in- 
structions as shown on your records and 
inconvenience the customer than take a 
chance of having it fixed up when Mr 
Blank returns. It may be too late then. 

etter to be safe than sorry. These are 
harsh words, but full of meaning. Such 
chances may be taken a hundred times 
and nothing happen, but let things go 
wrong only once and you are up against 
it, or possibly in for a suit. Life is very 
uncertain and it has happened where one 
of the parties to such a request died be- 
fore the other returned and the poor 
fellow who had accommodated his cus- 
tomer had a hard time convincing them 
that he permitted access on condition 
that authority would be confirmed by 
the absent party on his return. 


William R. Morehouse, vice-president the Security Trust & Savings Bank of Los 


Angeles, and president the Savings Bank Division of the 


American Bankers 


Association, receiving the honorary degree of Master of Business Administration 
from the University of Southern California in recognition of his work in the 


field of banking and his contributions to the literature of the profession. 


Dr. Rufus 


B. Von Kleinsmid, president of the university, is reading from the document con- 
ferring the degree. 





PROGRAM ANNOUNCED FOR WESTERN 
CONFERENCE 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made 
of the program for the fifth re- 
gional trust conference for the 

Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain 
states, to be held at Portland, Ore., 
August 11-13. It is as follows: 
Thursday, August 11: Reception and 
registration of delegates; invocation; 
welcome to Portland, Mayor G. L. 
Baker; “Value of Trust Service to the 
Community,” Frederick R. Behrends, 
vice-president and trust officer California 
Trust Company, Los Angeles; “The 
Functions of Division Heads of a Trust 
Department, and the Measure of Initia- 
tive and Discretion Left to Them, Ac- 
cording to an Efficient System of Man- 
agement,” by W. R. Williams, vice- 
president Bank of Italy, Los Angeles 
appointment of resolutions committee. 
Friday, August 12: “The Manage- 
ment of a Trust Estate,” Percy A. 
Wood, assistant trust officer Wells 
Fargo Bank & Union Trust Company, 
San Francisco; “The Points a Trust Of- 
ficer Should Consider in Examination 
of Trust Deed or Mortgage to Secure 
Bond Issue.” Varian S. Green, trust of- 
ficer the National Bank of Tacoma, 
Wash.; “Complications Arising in 
Trust Administration from Insufficient 
Powers Being Given Trustee in Trust 
Document to Cover Complete Manage- 
ment and Operation of Trust Proper- 
ties,” Bruce H. Grigsby, vice-president 
Pacific Southwest Trust & Savings Bank. 
Los Angeles; “Duties and Liabilities of 
Trustee in Releasing a Trust Deed Given 
to Secure a Bond Issue before Maturity. 
and in the Substitution of Security,” 
Daniel Reed, trust officer Central Na- 
tional Bank, Oakland, Calif.; “Rights 
and Liabilities of Trustee in Acting in 
Foreign State,” Henry H. Judson, trust 
officer Seattle Title & Trust Company, 
Seattle, Wash.; “Inheritance Tax Re- 
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ciprocal Provisions and Recommenda- 
tions for Improvement,” Vincent K. 
Butler, Jr., counsel American Trust 
Company, San Francisco; “Methods of 
Securing Trust Business and Trust Ad- 
vertising Program,” Louis A. Bowman, 
vice-president American Trust & Safe 
Deposit Company, Chicago; evening en- 
tertainment. 

Saturday, August 13: “Some Practical 
Phases of Subdivision Trusts,” T. H. 
Boysen, assistant trust officer Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles; 
“The Merits of Trusteeing an Estate as 
Against Incorporation,” Harold  E. 
Frazer, vice-president and trust officer 
Old National Bank and Union Trust 
Company, Spokane, Wash.; “Business 
Life Insurance Trusts,” W. C. Schuppel, 
assistant manager Oregon Life Insurance 
Company, Portland, Ore.; report of 
resolutions committee; general discus- 
sions; evening banquet for delegates. 

The banks and trust companies of 
Portland have extended to the trust. of- 
ficials of the Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain states a cordial invitation to 
attend the conference, which will give 
an interchange of ideas, experience, and 
methods, and wider dissemination of 
knowledge in respect to law and prac- 
tice. The program will consist of se- 
lected papers and open forum discussions 
of problems encountered in trust depart- 
ment administration. The conference 
headquarters and meetings will be at the 
Multnomah Hotel. Similar conferences 
have been held during the last four years 
in San Francisco, Salt Lake, Seattle and 
Los Angeles. 

The states included in the conference 
territory are Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Washington, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
and Wyoming. 





DON’T LET THE BOND SALESMAN GET ’EM! 


By T. N. T. 


The following discussion of the relationship between the bank's savings and bond depart- 


ments comes from the pen of a banker who is a frequent contributor to THE 


BANKERS 


MaGAZINE and a writer with whose nom de plume many readers are already familiar. 


PERSON of ordinary intelligence, 
A looking into the bank from the 
outside, would naturally expect 
to see the bank’s bond department and 
the, bank’s savings department working 
together in mutual harmony for the com- 
mon good of the bank itself and the 
bank’s customers. 

Yet, as a matter of fact, these two 
departments are as a rule as far away 
from each other as the two poles. They 
operate independently and often with 
considerable coldness toward one another. 

One would naturally think that the 


bond department might be interested in 
finding out from the savings department 
what customers had enough money on 
deposit so that they could buy bonds— 
and then going after those customers. 
But the bond people are not interested 


in that. They say it isn’t worth the 
bother of looking them up. They say 
that the amount of profit made on those 
small sales isn’t worth the trouble of 
solicitation. They prefer to go about 
hunting for their prospects in their own 
way. And they can hardly be blamed, 
when one considers the usual attitude of 
the savings department toward the bond 
department. 

Suggest to a man in the savings de- 
partment of the ordinary bank that his 
customers might be solicited to buy 
bonds, and he will throw up his hands in 
holy horror. “What,” he cries, “give 
those bond men access to our savings 
records? Turn them loose on our poor, 
ielpless depositors? I should say not!” 

The savings officer apparently consid- 
ers the bond salesman of his own bank 


in about the same light as he would a 
promoter of a fake oil stock. 

Even if the savings department does 
grant, grudgingly, that the bonds which 
the bank’s bond department sells may 
perhaps be reasonably safe, the savings 
department says, “But we couldn't pos- 
sibly reveal to our bond salesmen the 
balances of any of our customers. That 
would be violating the confidence which 
our depositors have reposed in us. We 
dare not do this, for our customers 
would be very much offended if they 
thought we let anybody know how much 
money they have in the bank.” 


A STRANGE ATTITUDE 


This is indeed a strange attitude. The 
savings department does not in the least 
object to letting the advertising depart- 
ment know how much money its cus- 
tomers have in the bank. It turns over 
to the advertising department lists of 
dormant accounts so that they may be 
solicited. In many cases it turns over to 
the bank’s new business department not 
only. the names and addresses, but the 
amounts of the initial deposits, of new 
accounts as they come in. But apparent- 
ly this information must be withheld 
from the bad, bold bond boys. The 
bank’s depositors must be protected— 
otherwise the bank might sell them an 
investment uvon which they would get 
5V4 per cent. instead of 4 per cent. 

And even supposing the savings de- 
partment might go so far as to admit 
that buying bonds would not ruin its 
customers, and would also admit that it 
would not be an extreme violation of the 
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customers’ confidence to let the bond 
salesmen know about the size of their 
balances—still the savings department 
would refuse to let the bond department 
co-operate in this respect, because the 
savings department would say, “We are 
not going to let the bond department rob 
us of our deposits.” 

Now from one point of view—in days 
gone by at least—there might have been 
something in this. That is to say, the 
bank probably would make more money 
on $2000 left on deposit for a year in 
the savings department than it would if 
it sold this depositor $2000 of bonds. 
But this is completely overlooking the 
main point in this question. The point 
is that somebody is always robbing the 
bank of its best savings accounts as soon 
as they grow to any size. If it isn’t the 
bank’s own bond salesmen, it is some 
other company’s bond salesmen; or more 
particularly, a fake stock promoter, a 
swindler, a speculator, or some of the 
very people against whom the bank says 
it is trying to protect its depositors. Or 
perhaps it is the automobile salesman, the 
radio salesman, the real estate salesman, 
or the furniture salesman. 

The fact is that money in the savings 
department of a bank is not put there, 
in 999 cases out of a 1000, as an invest- 
ment. It is put there to accumulate 
for some definite spending purpose. It 
is saved to buy something. These 
especially good accounts—these $1000 
and $2000 accounts which remain on 
deposit unchanged year after year— 
these are the exceptions. The average 
savings account fluctuates up and down. 
The depositor keeps putting in money, 
a little at a time, until he gets enough 
to buy the thing which he wants next to 
buy. At that point he withdraws and 
starts building up his account again. 
Why doesn’t the savings officer complain 
that the department stores, the hardware 
stores, the radio stores, and all the rest 
of the merchants and retailers, are rob- 
bing him of his deposits? 

A savings officer of Bank No. 1 does 
not in the least complain if the bond 


salesmen of his bank try to sell bonds 
to the savings depositors of Bank No. 2 
—nor would he think it at all amiss if 
the bond salesmen of Bank No. 2 should 
try to sell bonds to the savings customers 
of Bank No. 1. But for some reason he 
most emphatically objects to his own 
bond salesmen trying to sell bonds to his 
own bank’s customers. 


WHEN ADVICE IS MOST NEEDED 


The fact is that when the depositor 
has built up a balance of $300, $400 or 
$500, it is exactly the time at which 
he needs financial protection the most. It 
is when he is on the point of taking out 
his money and spending it for something, 
that he needs intelligent direction in the 
line of safe and sound investment. The 
time to give him that advice and direc- 
tion is not after he has drawn his money 
out, but before. It is foolish at this 
point to urge the depositor to continue 
to keep his money in the bank at 4 per 
cent. interest. The banker himself would 
not do that—he would know better. Of 
course the depositor is going to draw 
his money out and use it for something. 
That is why he saved it. Why not per- 
suade him to buy bonds with it? Why 
not persuade him to buy bonds which 
are sold by your own bank, even if they 
are peddled by those young pirates in the 
bond department? 

Now, of course, there is something to 
be said for the side of the savings de- 
partment, in that it would hardly seem 
fair to set loose a flock of high pressure 
bond salesmen on savings depositors who 
perhaps were not at all ready to buy. 
But there is no need for proceeding 
through this method. The bond depart- 
ment, itself, says that savings depositors, 
with their small balances, are not worth 
the trouble or the effort of individual 
personal selling. So why bother the bond 
department with it at all? Why not set 
up a special agency in the lobby for 
selling bonds to savings depositors? 

This system might work in some such 
way as this: 
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When Mrs. Jones has saved $350, she 
would get in the mail, from the bank, a 
folder explaining to her how money at 
52 per cent. grows at a much more 
rapid pace than at 4 per cent.—how she 
could invest her money at 5/2 per cent. 
in the form of a $500 bond—and how 
that bond could be purchased partly by 
cash and partly on time. a similar 
follow-up would come later. A red ticket 
on Mrs. Jones’ savings card would notify 
the teller that she was ready to be inter- 
viewed. When Mrs. Jones came into the 
bank to make a deposit or withdrawal, 
the teller would signal the man in charge 
of bond solicitation of savings customers. 
This latter individual would then take 
Mrs. Jones in tow, and instead of start- 
ing off with high-pressure salesmanship, 
he would give her a simple course in 
financial education, showing her the ad- 
vantage of using her $350 to make a 
down payment on a $500 bond, paying 
the balance off in instalments. The bond 
of course would be held as collateral and 
Mrs. Jones would borrow $150 from the 
bank at 6 per cent. 

Now consider a procedure of this sort 
from the standpoint of bank profits. 
While Mrs. Jones was finishing paying 
for her bond, she would not have any 
money on deposit, of course, and the 
bank would lose the use of her money. 
On the other hand, Mrs. Jones would be 
paying the bank 6 per cent. on the $150 
which she borrowed. More and more, 
in these days of surplusage of savings 
deposits, ample credit supply and declin- 
ing interest rates, banks must begin to 
be interested in new fields for the loaning 
of money. In the old days it may have 
heen more to the advantage of the bank 
to try and keep Mrs. Jones’ $350 on de- 
posit as long as possible. Nowadays it 
may, on the other hand, be much more 
to the advantage of the bank to have her 
use the money to buy bonds and to lend 
her money on which she 1s paying the 
bank 6 per cent. If this is considered 
in the mass, instead of by the individual 

ase, it is evident that a system of this 
wrt might give the bank a new and very 


large field for the lending of money. 
The bank could then compete with the 
radio store, the automobile retailer, the 
furniture people, and the others who sell 
goods at so much down and so much a 
month. 

Now consider the thing from the 
standpoint of the depositor. Mrs. Jones, 
we will say, has $350 in the bank and 
has come in to deposit $10 more. Our 
lobby bond man approaches her and in- 
terests her in the question of buying a 
bond. Do you suppose that she is going 
to be insulted because he knows that she 
has $350 on deposit? In the first place, 
he does not mention the amount. In 
the second place, certainly Mrs. Jones 
is aware of the fact that the bank knows 
how much money she has on her savings 
book. She would think it a mighty pe- 
culiar thing indeed if the bank did not 
even know that much. If the lobby bond 
man succeeds in selling her a bond, he 
most certainly is doing her a definite 
favor. He is starting her on the second 
step of the direct road toward financial 
progress. Besides, if Mrs. Jones buys this 
bond and pays for it on the instalment 
plan, she most certainly is going to come 
right back and begin depositing once 
more in her savings account. Nothing 
should so stimulate savings deposits as the 
use of a savings department as a step- 
ping stone toward the buying of bonds. 

This type of co-operation between the 
bank’s savings department and the bank’s 
bond department therefore should pro- 
vide a broader market for bonds at a 
comparatively small selling expense, give 
the bank a new and broad field for lend- 
ing money, stimulate rather than retard 
savings deposits, and prove of infinite 
benefit to the depositors themselves. But 
is any bank going to do it? We doubt it. 

Some bond departments might listen 
to reason—but savings departments? 
Never. “As it was in the beginning, it is 
now and ever shall be.” Our fathers and 
our grandfathers and our great-grand- 
fathers got along well enough without 
selling bonds to their savings depositors, 
and we are not going to begin now! 
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PROBLEMS IN BANK CREDIT 


By M. E. RoBERTSON 





before, a reply will be made by mail. 


editor to draw the proper conclusion. 





THE BANKERS MAGAZINE has secured the services of a capable credit man to 
answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only the initials of 
the persons asking the question will be used. 
particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been answered 


In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that they 
be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to enable the 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Editor, 
Bank Credit Problems, THz BANKERS MAGAZINE, 71-73 Murray Street, New York. 


Questions 


In case the question is not one of 








UESTION: Statements have come 

to my attention in which account- 

ants have shown certain items such as 

prepaid insurance, etc. as quick assets. 

This is not usual and I have only noticed 

it once or twice, but I have wondered 

why some accountants do not follow the 
regular practice. M. A. L. 


ANSWER: We, too, have seen this 
item handled in this way by certain ac- 
countants. We do not believe that any 
of the larger accountants treat the item 
as a quick asset nor do any larger com- 
panies. ‘When we have seen it, it has 
been a small accountant and a small busi- 
ness. The theory, no doubt, is that 
should the insurance be cancelled, a cer- 
tain amount of the premium which had 
been paid would come back to the holder 
of the insurance. Such a premium 
would, of course, only revert back in 
the case the policy was cancelled and if 
the business continues, insurance will be 
required. Therefore, in viewing the 
statement as a going concern, it is only 
right to consider such an item as a slow 
asset. 


QUESTION: Fire insurance seems to 
be a subject which is not discussed a 
great deal in credit circles, and to which 
considerable thought might be given. It 
seems to me that very often credit men 
do not pay enough attention to what 
insurance their customers are carrying 
and what protection such insurance af- 


fords. Many merchants are lax about 
knowing the terms of their insurance 
policies, and do not pay much attention 
to reviewing them. They merely tell an 
agent that they need fire insurance, and 
get a policy which they do not bother 
to review. Any remarks that your maga- 
zine cares to make will be appreciated. 


E. C. T 
ANSWER: What you say regarding 


merchants not checking their policies is 
true. Very few pay any, or little, atten- 
tion to them. They look at the amount 
and let it end about there in many cases. 
There are four different policies used, 
which might be classed as follows: 


(a) Go as you please. 

(b) 80 per cent. co-insurance clause. 
(c) 90 per cent. co-insurance clause. 
(d) 100 per cent. co-insurance clause. 


The premium rate on the flat policy 
(go as you please) is the highest. The 
80 per cent. co-insurance clause policy 
generally has a rate about 25 per cent. 
less than the flat policy. The 90 per 
cent. co-insurance clause policy has a 
rate 5 per cent. less than the 80 per cent. 
and the 100 per cent. clause has a 
rate 10 per cent. less than the 80 per 
cent. coinsurance. With the 80 per 
cent., 90 per cent. and 100 per cent. 
co-insurance clauses the assured becomes 
a co-insurer. He agrees to insure his 
stock for 80 per cent., 90 per cent. or 
100 per cent. of its value, whatever the 
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case might be. In consideration of his 
agreement to carry that proportion of in- 
surance, the insurance company makes 
him a special rate. If, however, he has a 
loss and in case of an 80 per cent. co- 
insurance clause, it is found he only has 
insurance for 50 per cent. of the value 
of his stock, he does not receive the full 
amount of the loss if it be 50 per cent. 
or less but only a proportion of it. For 
example, we will assume the stock is 
$100,000 and he has an 80 per cent. co- 
insurance clause or agrees to carry $80,- 
000 insurance. He carries $40,000 and 
has a loss of $30,000. He is only carry- 
ing one-half of what he agreed to, and 
therefore he is a co-insurer on the $30,- 
000 for one-half the amount. He gets 
$15,000 from the insurance company and 
must assume the other $15,000 himself. 
In the case of the small merchant, the 
80 per cent. co-insurance policy is sold a 
great deal. In the case of a larger com- 
pany, the amount involved is greater and 
it is usual to take: the 90 per cent. or 100 
per cent. co-insurance clause. The 90 
per cent. is very popular. Where a mer- 
chant feels that his fire hazard is re- 
duced to a minimum and the chance of 
loss is small, he may take a small amount 
of flat insurance to cover this hazard. He 
does not want to take coinsurance for 
his loss would be greater than the insur- 
ance company’s. For example, his stock 
is $100,000. He feels $20,000 in- 
surance would be plenty. He should 
take the flat policy. If he took $20,000 
of the 80 per cent. co-insurance and had 
a loss of $10,000 he would only recover 
from the insurance company $2500 and 
would have to stand $7500 ‘himself. 
However, above a certain point, it be- 
comes more profitable to take the co- 
insurance. 
Suppose, for example, that a man had 
a stock of $100,000 and $60,000 flat in- 
surance. His premium might be less for 
$80,000 co-insurance with an 80 per 
cent. clause. It therefore would be better 
for him to carry 80 per cent. co-insurance 
if he can live up to the agreement and 
thereby get more coverage for the same 
rate. If he lived up to the 86 per cent. 





coinsurance agreement and had a loss 
of $40,000 he would recover the full loss. 
While mentioning insurance it might also 
be well to touch on burglary insurance. 

Many merchants, in fact most mer- 
chants, feel that: 


1. If a burglar comes in the window 
by adroitly opening the lock with some 
slim tool, that leaves no evidence, blows 
the safe and runs off with liberty bonds; 

2. If a burglar smashes in a window 
with a club and adroitly works the com- 
bination of the safe and runs off with 
liberty bonds; 

3. If a burglar hides in the store at 
closing time, later blows the safe and 
runs off with liberty bonds; 

4. If a burglar is aided by the watch- 
man, blows the safe, and runs off with 
liberty bonds; that they are insured, but, 
if they read their policies, they will 
possibly find out that they are not cov- 
ered for the reason that the policy will 
state that the burglar must: 


. Break in. 
. Leave visible evidence. 
. Blow the safe. 


wewVnre 


QUESTION: I have been interested 
in obtaining some information regarding 
hedging. What is the method and the 
idea of this practice? Whatever data 
you can give will be oe 


ANSWER: This practice was covered 
very throughly in a previous issue of 
THE BANKERS MAacazinE in this credit 
column. The idea is that it affords a 
means whereby if one loses in the regular 
course of business he gains by the hedge 
or speculation which he had made. If 
he should gain in the regular business, 
he loses on the hedge, or speculation. 
The merchant desires to be assured of a 
regular and orderly profit on certain 
transactions, and therefore hedges to 
eliminate a loss or profit due to a specula- 
tive rise or fall in the value of the com- 
modity. It is a case of purchasing 
against a sale or selling against a pur- 
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chase. Hedging is practiced particularly 
in grain and cotton. 


QUESTION: When the item “Script 
Dividends” appears in the liability side 
of a company’s statement, how should it 
be considered? Every once in a while I 
come across this item and have been un- 
able to decide how to handle it. 

A. %. Be. 


ANSWER: A script dividend is a 
dividend paid by giving promissory 


notes which are payable at some future 
date or after the happening of a certain 
event. Script dividends may be payable 
in cash or they may be transferable into 
the company’s stock. The safe way to 
regard the item, without definite and 
exact information, is to consider it as any 
dividend which has been declared and is 
payable at a future date, i. e. a current 
liability. It usually is not a large or 
important item, is usually in the state- 
ment of a larger company, and therefore 
has little effect on the current ratio. 


“WATCH YOUR STEP!” 


By RICHARD W. SAUNDERS 


HE slogan of life on this planet has 
at last been discovered. Not only 


in the subway, where the guards 
shout it in one’s ears and where it is 
emblazoned in signs and electric lights, 
but in countless other places is this 
warning brought to the attention of all. 
“Watch your step!” 

It would be hard to think of an act, 
nay even a thought in these days of psy- 
chology, where these ominous words 
would not apply. “Something will hap- 
pen to you if you don’t” is the message 
they carry. “Be ever on the alert;” 
“Keep your mind on what you are do- 
ing; “Don’t take useless chances,” are 
some of the variations. People (you and 
I and everybody) move in the midst of 
constant and continuous dangers and 
vigilance unceasing is the only protection. 

As every competent driver of an au- 
tomobile knows, it is not one’s own 
driving that must be most carefully 
guarded against, but the reckless or in- 
experienced driving of others. There is 
something of truth in the verse: 


Here lies the body of William Jay 

Who died maintaining the right of way; 

He was right, dead right, as he sped 
along, 

But he’s just as dead as if he'd been 


wrong. 


A large number of the articles in the 
daily papers might be classified under a 
heading, “They did not watch their 
step.” 

Under this caption might be included 
a goodly number of business failures. Too 
rapid expansion or expansion not rapid 
enough—unliquid assets—overhead too 
great for the volume of business done— 
too much invested in bricks and mortar 
all phases of the warning which in 
many cases might be changed to “over- 
stepping.” 

The application to banking is three- 
fold. The banker individually must 
guard himself against the countless perils 
that beset him. Being prominent has 
compensating disadvantages and one of 
these is that, being in the limelight, any 
deviation is given plenty of space in the 
daily press. 

Secondly his bank must be protected 
against the dangers to which it is con- 
tinually exposed. The third viewpoint, 
however, is equally far-reaching. The 
banker, it might be said, is the “subway 
guard” of business. He may not shout 
so raucously but nevertheless he is con- 
tinuously uttering the words of warning, 
which, no matter in what form they may 
be fashioned, resolve themselves into the 
familiar line, “Watch your step!” 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts Upon 
Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


BANK COLLECTING NOTE MAY 
RECEIVE MONEY ONLY 
IN PAYMENT 


State of North Dakota (doing business 
as the Bank of North Dakota) v. 
Hanson, Supreme Court of North 

Dakota, 213 N. W. Rep. 353. 


BANK to which a note is sent 

A for collection must make the col- 

lection in money. A collection 

in any other medium is not binding on 
the owner of the note. 

The defendants borrowed money from 
the Farmers’ Bank and gave their note 
to the bank for the amount. The Farm- 
ers’ Bank transferred the note to the 
plaintiff bank for value. Later, the plain- 
tiff bank sent the note to the Farmers’ 
Bank for collection. The Farmers’ Bank 
failed without collecting and remitting 
the amount to the plaintiff bank. The 
plaintiff then brought suit against the 
defendants on the note and the defend- 
ants claimed that they had paid the note 
to the Farmers’ Bank by delivering other 
notes and merchandise to the bank. The 
defendants, however, did not take up the 
note or see to it that any of the alleged 
payments were indorsed on the note. It 
was held that the Farmers’ Bank was 
authorized to collect in cash only and 
that the alleged payment was not binding 
on the plaintiff. The defendants were, 
therefore, still liable on the note. 

Action by the State of North Dakota, 
doing business as the Bank of North 
Dakota, against W. J. Hanson and 
others, a copartnership doing business as 
W. J. Hanson & Sons, on a note. From 
an order denying plaintiff's motion for 
judgment notwithstanding the verdict or 
for a new trial, and from a judgment 
for defendants, plaintiff appeals. Re- 
versed and remanded, with directions. 


NUESSLE, J. This appeal is from 


an order of the district court of Williams 
county denying plaintiff's motion for 
judgment notwithstanding the verdict or 
for a new trial and from the judgment 
entered in favor of the defendants. 

On this appeal appellant challenges 
the sufficiency of the evidence to sustain 
the verdict, and insists that it was en- 
titled to judgment notwithstanding such 
verdict. The appellant also assigns error 
on account of rulings of the trial court 
touching the admission or rejection of 
evidence, as well as on account of in- 
structions given to the jury. 

The facts (stating the version most 
favorable to the defendants), in so far 
as the same are pertinent to the questions 
involved, are substantially as follows: In 
1920 and thereafter the Farmers’ Bank 
of Ray was a domestic banking corpora- 
tion, engaged in business at Ray, N. D. 
The defendants for some years prior to 
1921 and thereafter were engaged in the 
farm machinery business at Ray. They 
did their banking business with the 
Farmers’ Bank. One Peterson was the 
cashier and managing officer of this bank 
up to the year 1922. In 1920 the de- 
fendants wished to engage in the business 
of selling tractors. They needed money 
to finance this undertaking, so they 
talked with Peterson regarding the mat- 
ter. He agreed to finance them through 
the bank, providing they would divide 
any profits that might be realized from 
the business with them. This was agreed 
to by the defendants, and the bank ac- 
cordingly advanced the required money, 
they giving their note to the bank there- 
for. Some payments were made on the 
original note, but the whole indebtedness 
was not paid up. Soon June 17, 1921, 
the defendants executed a demand note 
to the Farmers’ Bank of Ray for 
$2,259.45 on this account. Prior to that 
time the Farmers’ Bank had borrowed 
largely from the Bank of North Dakota 
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This new Todd machine signed 


28,000 checks in four hours! 





























The new Todd Check Signer used by the Lincoln-Alliance Bank, of 
Rochester, put a safer signature on 28,000 Eastman Kodak dividend 
checks with a saving of 146 hours of executives’ time. 


Tus remarkable machine takes checks in 
Sheets of four, five or six and imprints 
them with a reproduction of a genuine 
signature and photograph at the phe- 
nomenal rate of 7500 an hour. The process 
is one in which the actual signature plates, 
locked in the machine, never touch the 
paper. 

The Todd Check Signer requires the ser- 
vices of only one employee. An executive 
simply supervises the operation. Think of 
the saving of time this means in a busy 
organization. 

F. S. Thomas, Esq., First Vice-president 
of the Lincoln-Alliance Bank, of Rochester, 
says of the Todd Check Signer and Super- 
Speed Protectograph: 

“Heretofore, it has required one hundred 
and fifty hours for officers of the Lincoln- 
Alliance Bank to sign the 
28,000 Eastman Kodak divi- 
dend checks. By means of 
the Todd Check Signer the 
work was done in four hours. 





“The 28,000 dividend checks were amount- 
written on the Super-Speed in less than 
thirty hours, as against one hundred hours 
consumed in doing the same work by the 
fastest method previously devised.” 

This is one example of the saving that 
the Todd Check Signer and Super-Speed 
Protectograph effect. Big banking houses 
and businesses cut down office routine and 
free their executives from the wasteful 
hours spent in check signing by the installa- 
tion of the Super-Speed Protectograph for 
writing amounts and the Todd Check Signer 
for applying signatures. 

There is a Todd representative in every 
important city. Write or phone him for 
complete information on the adaptation of 
the Todd System to the requirements of 
your business. The Todd Company, Pro- 
tectograph Division. (Est. 1899.) 1139 Uni- 
versity Ave., Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers 
of the Protectograph, Super-Safety Checks 
and Todd Greenbac Checks, 


TODD SYSTEM 


OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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and then carried an account therein. On 
June 29, 1921, this account was over- 
drawn about $3500. The Bank of North 
Dakota demanded security or collateral 
to cover this overdraft, and the defend- 
ants’ note of June 17th was indorsed and 
sent to it in response to this demand. 
This indorsement, made by _ rubber 
stamp, was: 

“Pay to the order of the Bank of 
North Dakota, Bismarck, North Dakota, 
Farmers’ Bank of Ray, Ray, North 
Dakota.” 

The plaintiff, Bank of North Dakota, 
had no knowledge concerning the origin 
of this note or of any contract relating 
to the same other than that contained in 
the instrument itself, which was in the 
ordinary form of demand note. The in- 
debtedness of the Farmers’ Bank to the 
Bank of North Dakota remained unpaid, 
and the latter retained the note among 
its assets. On November 18th the note 
was sent to the Farmers’ Bank for collec- 
tion and remittance, and was indorsed 
accordingly. This indorsement by stamp 
on the back of the note in large black 
letters read: 

“Collect and remit to the Bank of 
North Dakota, Bismarck, North Da- 
kota.” 

The Farmers’ Bank retained the note 
until April 23, 1922, when it was sent 
back to the Bank of North Dakota. No 
collections on account of the note were 
reported, and no furthr indorsements 
made thereon. Again on September 19, 
1922. the Bank of North Dakota sent the 
note to the Farmers’ Bank for collection 
and remittance, which latter bank re- 
tained it until February 2, 1923, when it 
again returned the same to the Bank of 
North Dakota. No report was made to 
the Bank of North Dakota of any collec- 
tions made thereon, and no further in- 
dorsements were made on the note. The 
Bank of Ray became insolvent and went 
into receivership on August 8, 1923. In 
the fall of 1923 the Bank of North Da- 
kota sent the note to Sumner, one of its 
collectors, for collection. He made de- 
mand upon the defendants for payment 





of the same. This was the first notice 
the defendants had that the Bank of 
North Dakota was the owner and holder 
of the note. Defendants at once advised 
Sumner that the note was paid and re- 
fused to make further payments there- 
on. Thereafter plaintiff brought the in- 
stant action to recover on the note. The 
defendants admitted the execution and 
delivery of the note to the Farmers’ Bank 
of Ray and pleaded, first, payment prior 
to the time when the Bank of North 
Dakota became the owner and holder of 
the note, and, second, that after the 
bank became the owner and holder there- 
of, it transmitted the same to the 
Farmers’ Bank of Ray as its agent and 
permitted the Farmers’ Bank to retain 
the same in its possession, and that while 
it was so in the possession of such bank 
the defendants, in reliance upon that fact 
and without notice of the ownerhip of 
the Bank of North Dakota, paid the 
same. It appeared on the trial that the 
alleged payments, on which the defend- 
ants relied, consisted of credits claimed 
for notes sold to, for merchandise sold 
and delivered to, and for services per- 
formed for, the Farmers’ Bank of Ray, 
and that the cashier of the Farmers’ Bank 
had agreed to accept the notes in pay- 
ment on account of the note in suit and 
to credit the value of the merchandise 
and services furnished thereon. At vari- 
ous times after the execution of the note 
in suit the defendants saw the same in 
the possession of the Farmers’ Bank of 
Ray, but they never had the same in 
their possession. They did not look at 
the back of the note so as to ascertain 
what, if any, indorsements were con- 
tained thereon. They did not insist that 
the credits which they claimed should be 
indorsed thereon in their presence. They 
had no notice or knowledge that the 
plaintiff claimed to own the note until 
so advised by Sumner in the fall of 1923. 
The aggregate of the credits claimed by 
the defendants was more than the face of 
the note. On the record as made and 
under the instructions as given, the jury 
returned a verdict for the defendants. 
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The record is clear that the plaintiff 
was the holder of the note in suit, in 
good faith, and for value before ma- 
turity. This is conceded by the defend- 
ants. So far as the sufficiency of the 
evidence is concerned, the questions pre- 
sented are, first, as to whether the pay- 
ments as claimed by the defendants were 
such as might have been made to and re- 
ceived by the Farmers’ Bank as agent for 
the Bank of North Dakota, and, second, 
if not, whether under the circumstances 
the defendants may claim an estoppel as 
against the Bank of North Dakota. 

When the Bank of North Dakota 
transmitted the note to the Farmers’ 
Bank of Ray for collection and remit- 
tance, it created the Farmers’ Bank its 
agent. But, under the authority thus 
conferred, the Farmers’ Bank could ac- 
cept money only in payment of the note. 
See 7 C. J. p. 614. The Farmers’ Bank 
had no authority to accept and credit 
upon the note other notes, the value of 
merchandise furnished to the bank or 
to others, or the value of services ren- 
dered to the bank or to others. So it is 
clear that the defendants have not estab- 
lished their defense of payment to the 
Farmers’ Bank of Ray as agent for the 
Bank of North Dakota. 

Are the facts as disclosed such as to 
work an estoppel as against the Bank of 
North Dakota? The note in suit was an 
instrument negotiable in form. It was 
payable at the Bank of Ray. When it 
was executed by the defendants, they 
were bound to know that it might be put 
into circulation and that others might 
purchase the same from the Farmers’ 
Bank. They were business men reason- 
ably experienced, and had, at least, a 
practical knowledge of the law relating 
to negotiable instruments. They were 
bound to know that the Farmers’ Bank 
might, by a proper indorsement, pass 
title to the instrument. The note was in 
the hands of the Farmers’ Bank of Ray 
for collection from November 18, 1921, 
to April 23, 1922, and from September 
19, 1922, to February 2, 1923. The re- 
mainder of the time it was in the Bank 


of North Dakota at Bismarck. The de- 
fendants saw the note at different times 
while it was in the hands of the Farmers’ 
Bank for collection, but they did not 
examine it. While they asked and were 
told by the Farmers’ Bank that they 
would be given credit on the note for 
the various items claimed, nevertheless 
they did not insist that such credits be 
indorsed upon the note, nor did they 
ever make inquiry as to whether the note 
had been negotiated to and was owned 
by some one other than the Farmers’ 
Bank. The note was plainly indorsed by 
the Farmers’ Bank. It bore the stamp of 
the Bank of North Dakota, indicating 
clearly that it was to be collected and 
the proceeds remitted to the Bank of 
North Dakota. Even a cursory examina- 
tion of the note would have disclosed 
these facts. This court said in the case 
of Hollinshead v. Stuart, 8 N. D. 35, 77 
N. W. 89, 42 L. R. A. 659: 

“Respondent knew that the note was 
negotiable, and that the quality of nego- 
tiability would adhere to it every minute 
until it reached maturity. He knew it 
was intended to pass from owner to 
owner by indorsement, and that it was 
liable thus to pass at any moment, and 
he knew that the last person thus receiv- 
ing it could require at his hands the full 
amount of the note. * * * He had in 
his own hands the means of absolute pro- 
tection. He had only to see to it that he 
received his note when he paid his 
money. If he neglected this simple re- 
quirement, demanded not more by the 
law than by common prudence, he paid 
at his peril; and, if loss occurs, he must 
bear it. One party or the other must 
suffer, and he, being the party in fault, 
must bear the burden.” 

This language almost exactly fits the 
instant case. The simplest precaution on 
the part of the defendants would have 
insured them against any loss. They had 
but to examine the note, and it would 
have disclosed to them at once the fact 
that the Farmers’ Bank was not the 
owner but merely an agent for collection. 
They had made the note payable at the 
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Farmers’ Bank, so possession by this bank 
cannot justify their failure to do so. We 
are forced, therefore, to the conclusion 
that the evidence is wholly insufficient to 
establish the defense relied upon by the 
defendants, and that the plaintiff was 
entitled to judgment notwithstanding the 
verdict. This conclusion renders unnec- 
essary an examination of the other errors 
assigned. The judgment of the district 
court will accordingly be reversed and 
the cause remanded, with directions that 
judgment be entered for the plaintiff for 
the amount of the note, with interest, as 
prayed in the complaint. 

It is so ordered. 


BANK LIABLE TO DEPOSITOR IN 
PAYING FORGED CHECKS 


Fourth and Central Trust Company of 
Cincinnati v. Johnson, Court of Ap- 
peals of Ohio, 156 N. E. 
Rep. 462. 


A bank which pays a check bearing 
forgeries of a depositor’s signature is li- 
able to the depositor for the amount. 
The reason is that a bank is bound in 
law to know the signatures of its de- 
positors. When it pays a check beariag 
a forgery of a depositor’s signature it is 
: ot making the payment in accordance 
with the drawer’s order and cannot 
charge the amount against his account. 

The plaintiff, Johnson, kept an active 
account in the defendant bank in Cincin- 
nati. He transferred his business to 
Columbus and established new banking 
connections but did not close out his ac- 
count in the defendant bank, leaving 
that bank a balance of $3.20. A book- 
keeper in Johnson’s employ, authorized 
to make deposits, continued, with John- 
son's knowledge, to make deposits in the 
defendant bank. The sums which he 
thus deposited were withdrawn by him 
m checks to which he forged the plain- 
tiff’s signature. It was held that the bank 
was liable to the plaintiff for the amour-. 


Action by R. C. Johnson, Jr., duing 












business as the Consolidated Equipment 
Company against the Fourth and Central 
Trust Company of Cincinnati. Judg- 
ment for plaintiff, and defendant brings 
error. Affirmed. 


HAMILTON, J.—The defendant in 
error, R. C. Johnson, Jr., who was plain- 
tiff below, filed an action in the court of 
common pleas of Hamilton county, Ohio, 
asking a judgment for money claimed to 
have been deposited by him in the de- 
fendant bank, plaintiff in error here. 

The substance of the petition is that 
plaintiff, Johnson, had deposited at vari- 
ous times with the bank, to his credit, 
and subject to his order, sums of money 
amounting to $2,202.70, no part of 
which had been withdrawn by him, or 
paid by the bank to him; that on the 
24th day of November, 1925, he de- 
manded payment of that sum from the 
defendant bank, and presented his check, 
demanding payment of the check, and 
that the bank refused to pay the check, 
and still refuses to do so. Plaintiff there- 
fore prays judgment for the sum named. 

The answer of the bank admits in de- 
tail all the allegations of the petition, 
except the amount, and denies that the 
deposits claimed amount to that sum. By 
way of second defense, the defendant 
alleges that payment of plaintiff's check 
was refused for want of sufficient funds 
to the credit of plaintiff's account to pay 
the same, and that, at the time of the 
presentation of the check, plaintiff had 
only the sum of $4.46 to his credit in the 
bank, and admits liability to the amount 
of $4.46 only. 

The case was tried to a jury, which re- 
turned a verdict for the amount claimed 
in the petition, and judgment was en- 
tered on the verdict. Error is prosecuted 
here from that judgment. 

Four specifications of error are 
stressed: Error in the admission of testi- 
mony; error in the refusal of the court 
to give the defendant bank's special 
charge relating to agency; error in the 
general charge; that the verdict and 
judgment are contrary to law. 

Johnson, plaintiff below, was in busi- 
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NEW ENGLAND’S LARGEST TRUST COMPANY 


An early development of New England's water 
bower — the first sawmill, ereGed about 1631, 
near Portsmouth, New Hampshire 


The Natural ‘Power House 


OF NEW ENGLAND 


Wast power resources are only one of the reasons why 
New England has always been a leader in the nation’s 
development. @, With her Atlantic ports, cheap local 
power, and unusual proportion of skilled workmen, it is 
only natural that her industries should have become widely 
known for quality of produét, for economy of operation, 
and for soundness and reliability of management. 


COLONY TRUST COMPANY, a broad and efficient 
(5 banking institution offering every financial service to 


Here in the heart of this industrial center is the OLD ; 
manufacturers contemplating New England as a base. 


Capital, $15,000,000 
Surplus, $11,000,000 


OLD COLONY 


Trust COMPANY 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ness in Cincinnati for some years prior 
to the summer of 1925, and during this 
time had been a depositor in the Fourth 
and Central Trust Company, the de- 
fendant bank. He moved his business 
to Columbus, and established new bank- 
ing connections in that city. He did not 
close his account with the defendant 
bank, but left a deposit with the bank 
in the sum of $3.20, and so the account 
stood on June 1, 1925. The name of 
his company was the Consolidated 
Equipment Company, and no one had 
authority to sign checks of his or the 
company’s except himself. On October 
14, 1925, due to the illness of his book- 
keeper, Johnson discovered that some one 
had been sending customers’ checks for 
deposit in the defendant bank in Cincin- 
nati. These deposits had amounted to 
the sum sued for. He communicated 


with the bank that something was wrong, 
and to stop payment of all checks on his 
account with the bank. Later, he dis- 
covered that seventy checks, amounting 


to $2,199.50, to which he claimed his 
name had been forged. had been paid 
by the bank, and that three of these 
checks had been paid after he stopped 
payment on his account. Johnson's 
bookkeeper was missing, and is still 
missing. The deposits and withdrawals 
on the seventy checks extended over a 
period of something over four months. 
The proof is conclusive that the with- 
drawals were made on forged checks. 
The claimed error in the admission of 
testimony grows out of the state of the 
pleadings. The testimony admitted 
arises out of the examination of witnesses 
relative to the claimed forgery of the 
seventy checks, the payment of which 
by the bank practically consumed all the 
deposits, leaving the small balance to the 
credit of Johnson admitted by the bank. 
The case was submitted to the jury on 
issue of forgery. Evidence of for- 
ery was objected to by the bank, as not 
eing admissible under the pleadings. 
The defendant bank claimed that the de- 
fense to the action was payment of the 
ccount, and that, there being no reply 


denying this, it was entitled to judgment, 
and that plaintiff was not entitled to 
prove the forgeries of the checks. 

At the time of the objection to this 
evidence the plaintiff stated to the court 
that, if a reply was necessary, it desired 
leave to file same, which leave was grant- 
ed, but no reply was in fact filed. 

Witnesses were interrogated by both 
parties concerning the checks in ques- 
tion, but neither party offered the same in 
evidence. The record discloses that both 
parties were seeking an advantage under 
the state of the pleadings. After the 
witnesses were fully interrogated with 
reference to the claimed forged checks, 
and neither party introduced the same 
in evidence, the court asked counsel if 
they were introducing the checks, and 
counsel for each party announced they 
were not. The court thereupon stated 
that the witnesses had been interrogated 
as to them, and that it (the court) would 
put them in the evidence. The plaintiff 
in error bank took no exception to this 
action of the court, and therefore it 
should not be heard to complain at this 
time of that action, or as to any evidence 
concerning the same otherwise properly 
admitted. 

Further, we are of opinion that the 
answer does not plead payment. But, 


if it could be so construed, the court 


gave leave to reply thereto, denying the 
same, and the case was tried to the jury 
on that theory. There was no efror 
committed in the admission of the evi- 
dence, to the prejudice of the bank. The 
rule is that the burden of justifying pay- 
ment of a check or draft is on the bank, 
and, if the money is paid out on a forged 
check, the sole defense under the Ohio 
rule would be evidence showing actions 
or conduct on the part of the plaintiff 
creating an estoppel. 

The defendant bank argues that plain- 
tiff's bookkeeper, who was authorized 
to make the deposits, and who admitted- 
ly forged the checks and made the with- 
drawals, was acting as agent of the 
plaintiff Johnson, and asked the court to 
so charge in a special charge, and ob 
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ness in Cincinnati for some years prior 
to the summer of 1925, and during this 
time had been a depositor in the Fourth 
and Central Trust Company, the de- 
fendant bank. He moved his business 
to Columbus, and established new bank- 
ing connections in that city. He did not 
close his account with the defendant 
bank, but left a deposit with the bank 
in the sum of $3.20, and so the account 
stood on June 1, 1925. The name of 
his company was the Consolidated 
Equipment Company, and no one had 
authority to sign checks of his or the 
company’s except himself. On October 
14, 1925, due to the illness of his book- 
keeper, Johnson discovered that some one 
had been sending customers’ checks for 
deposit in the defendant bank in Cincin- 
nati. These deposits had amounted to 
the sum sued for. He communicated 
with the bank that something was wrong, 
and to stop payment of all checks on his 
account with the bank. Later, he dis- 
covered that seventy checks, amounting 
to $2,199.50, to which he claimed his 


name had been forged, had been paid 
by the bank, and that three of these 
checks had been paid after he stopped 


payment on his account. Johnson’s 
bookkeeper was missing, and is still 
missing. The deposits and withdrawals 
on the seventy checks extended over a 
period of something over four months. 
The proof is conclusive that the with- 
drawals were made on forged checks. 
The claimed error in the admission of 
testimony grows out of the state of the 
pleadings. The testimony admitted 
arises out of the examination of witnesses 
relative to the claimed forgery of the 
seventy checks, the payment of which 
by the bank practically consumed all the 
deposits, leaving the small balance to the 
credit of Johnson admitted by the bank. 
The case was submitted to the jury on 
the issue of forgery. Evidence of for- 
gery was objected to by the bank, as not 
being admissible under the pleadings. 
The defendant bank claimed that the de- 
fense to the action was payment of the 
count, and that, there being no reply 


denying this, it was entitled to judgment, 
and that plaintiff was not entitled to 
prove the forgeries of the checks. 

At the time of the objection to this 
evidence the plaintiff stated to the court 
that, if a reply was necessary, it desired 
leave to file same, which leave was grant- 
ed, but no reply was in fact filed. 

Witnesses were interrogated by both 
parties concerning the checks in ques- 
tion, but neither party offered the same in 
evidence. The record discloses that both 
parties were seeking an advantage under 
the state of the pleadings. After the 
witnesses were fully interrogated with 
reference to the claimed forged checks, 
and neither party introduced the same 
in evidence, the court asked counsel if 
they were introducing the checks, and 
counsel for each party announced they 
were not. The court thereupon stated 
that the witnesses had been interrogated 
as to them, and that it (the court) would 
put them in the evidence. The plaintiff 
in error bank took no exception to this 
action of the court, and therefore it 
should not be heard to complain at this 
time of that action, or as to any evidence 
concerning the same otherwise properly 
admitted. 

Further, we are of opinion that the 
answer does not plead payment. But, 


if it could be so construed, the court 


gave leave to reply thereto, denying the 
same, and the case was tried to the jury 
on that theory. There was no efror 
committed in the admission of the evi- 
dence, to the prejudice of the bank. The 
rule is that the burden of justifying pay- 
ment of a check or draft is on the bank, 
and, if the money is paid out on a forged 
check, the sole defense under the Ohio 
rule would be evidence showing actions 
or conduct on the part of the plaintiff 
creating an estoppel. 

The defendant bank argues that plain- 
tiffs bookkeeper, who was authorized 
to make the deposits, and who admitted- 
ly forged the checks and made the with- 
drawals, was acting as agent of the 
plaintiff Johnson, and asked the court to 
so charge in a special charge, and ob 
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with Dalton operators 


Talk to any group of Dalton opera- 
tors. Ask them why they prefer the 
Dalton “MULTIPLEX” Bank Ledger 
and Posting Machine. Of course, all 
of them won't give the same reasons, 
but it’s certain that all of them will 
stress these four exclusive Dalton 
features: 

1. 10-key keyboard—scientifically arranged 
for “touch method” operation. One hand 
covers the keyboard while the other is 
free to turn checks and deposit slips. 

2. Visibility—all posting work is imme- 
diately before and within easy range of 
the operator’s line of vision. 


3. “Automatic paper injector—brings sheet 
into position, line-level and ready for line 


finding. Besides, position of paper carriage 
enables operator to inject and remove sheets 
with minimum of labor. No straining for- 
ward necessary. 

4. Printing of overdrafts, with date, in RED 
—making it practically impossible for 
operator to mistake balances representing 
overdrafts for credit balances. 


These and the many other remark- 
able features of the Dalton enable the 
operator to turn out 25 to 80 per cent. 
more work than with other figuring 
machines! Write or phone the nearby 
Dalton Sales Agent. He will be glad 
to demonstrate the Dalton “MULTI- 
PLEX” Bank Ledger and Posting 
Machine to you at your convenience. 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 
DIVISION OF REMINGTON-RAND INC. 


Agents for Canada: The United Typewriter Co., Toronto and Branches 
Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities of the World 
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jected to the general charge on the 
ground that it failed to charge on the 
question of agency. This question is dis- 
posed of by the case of Workman v. 
Wright, 33 Ohio St. 405, 31 Am. Rep. 
546, wherein the Supreme Court said: 


“The principle of agency, by which a 
principal may ratify the unauthorized 
act of his agent, does not apply to the 
alleged ratification of a forged note; the 
act of the agent being voidable, may be 
ratified; the act of the forger is void, and 
cannot be ratified.” 


In the case of Shinew v. First Nat. 
Bank, 84 Ohio St. 297, 95 N. E. 881, 
36 L. R. A. (N. S$.) 1006, Ann. Cas. 
1912C, 587, the court cites the case of 
Workman v. Wright with approval, and 
says in the opinion, at page 306 (95 N. 
E. 882): 


“The crime being completed it would 
forever remain a criminal act, and 
George M. Shinew could not by any 
subsequent conduct or admission on his 
part, ratify a crime that would give 
validity to an instrument that was ab- 
solutely void at the time of its execu- 
tion.” 


And, on the question of estoppel, the 
court, in the Shinew Case, continuing, 
said: 


“Tt is true, however, that, while he 
might not by any act or conduct on his 
part ratify a forgery of his name so as to 
make the instrument a valid instrument, 
yet he might by his conduct or even by 
mere silence, estop himself from defend- 
ing against the payment of the same on 
the ground that his signature was a for- 
gery, but before he can be estopped by 
mere silence facts must be alleged and 
proven showing a duty and opportunity 
to speak, that the party to be estopped 
knew, or had reason to believe, that the 
holder of the note would rely on his 
silence and that he did rely on his si- 
lence and was injured thereby.” 


This disposes of the questions of both 
agency and estoppel, since the facts do 









not show a duty and opportunity to 
speak on the part of Johnson nor a re- 
liance of the bank on his silence and 
an injury arising thereby. The facts 
do not estop Johnson from defending 
against payment of the forged checks. 
The bank claims that the numerous 
checks presented covered a period of over 
four months, and that Johnson, having 
control of the company’s books and his 
bookkeeper, should have discovered the 
defalcation sooner. This simply argues 
the question of negligence, which is not 
determinative of the case. 

The trial court did charge on the ques- 
tion of negligence, and submitted that 
question to the jury, which would have 
prejudiced the plaintiff had the verdict 
been against him. 

As heretofore stated, the burden of jus- 
tifying the payment of the forged checks 
was on the defendant bank. People’s 
Bank and Savings Company v. Cereguti, 
21 C. C. (N. S.) 38 (affirmed 92 Ohio 
St. 525, 112 N. E. 1086); First Nat. 
Bank of Belmont v. First Nat. Bank of 
Barnesville, 58 Ohio St. 207, 50 N. E. 
723, 41 L.R. A. 584, 65 Am. St. Rep. 
748: Park Nat. Bank of Cleveland v. 
Travelers’ Ins. Co., 24 C. C. (N. S.) 
485: 7. Corpus Juris, p. 756, § 568; 
Robinson Jr. & Sons v. Upton, 12 C. C. 
(N. S.) 314. 

That the forged checks were void and 
not voidable is settled by section 8128, 
General Code, and Shinew v. First Na- 
tional Bank, supra. 

The specifications of error have not 
been discussed seriatim, for the reason 
that they are interwoven, but our view 
on all of them is expressed in this general 
discussion, and the authorities cited. 

As before stated, under the facts of 
the case, the only defense that could have 
been made by the bank was estoppel. 
The evidence not presenting a state of 
facts within the rule required to create 
estoppel, the judgment of the court of 
common pleas was correct, and will be 
affirmed. 

Judgment affirmed. 





A DISTINGUISHED CANADIAN BANKER 


GREAT banker—so does The 
Standard of Montreal character- 
ize Sir Vincent Meredith, Bart., 
president of the Bank of Montreal, who 
has recently completed sixty years of 
service with that institution. And so he 
is known throughout the banking world, 
where he is an important and respected 
figure. This reputation has not been 
made overnight; it is, instead, the result 
of years of experience and application to 
the task at hand. 

Sir Vincent was only 17 when he 
made his decision to carve out for him- 
self a career in the banking bus‘ness. His 
first position was as a junior officer with 
the Bank of Montreal at Hamilton, and 
he has remained with the same institu- 
tion throughout his years as a banker. 

His advance was steady and regular, 
earned through an abundance of hard 
work, discernment and sound judgment. 
As the Bank of Montreal grew, Sir 
Vincent grew with it. He ran the entire 
gamut of the business and received his 
first appointment of importance when he 
was made accountant in the Montreal 
branch of the bank. 

In 1889 he was made manager of the 
Montreal branch of the Bank of Mon- 
treal; four years later, in 1903, assistant 
general manager; and in 1911, general 
manager. 

As an inspector, traveling from coast 
to coast in Canada, Sir Vincent obtained 
at first hand an intimate knowledge of 
conditions throughout the country which 
made him an authority on financial mat- 
ters and banking as it is carried on in 
Canada. When he became general man- 
ager, his work took him on periodical 
visits to the countries where the branches 
and affiliations of the Bank of Montreal 
are located and thus his knowledge of 
banking affairs grew from national to 
international in its scope. 

As the Bank of Montreal grew in 
size and importance, Sir Vincent's re- 
sponsibilities increased, and with them 
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his knowledge, until today he is recog: 
nized as an authority on financial mat- 
ters. So, too, has the Bank of Montreal 
become one of the leading international 
institutions of its kind in the world 
today. 

In commemoration of his sixty years’ 
connection with the Bank of Montreal, 





Sir VINCENT MEREDITH 
President Bank of Montreal, who re- 
cently completed sixty years of serv- 

ice with that institution. 


Sir Vincent was presented with a framed 
illuminated address by the older officers 
of the bank. The address bore the sig- 
natures of fifty-two members of the staff 
and was signed by the general-manager, 
Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor. It de- 
scribed Sir Vincent “not only as a great 
banker but also as a great citizen of 
Canada, one whose name is a household 
word throughout the land for wisdom 
and integrity, and as the unfailing 
champion of all that is best in Canadian 
business and national life.” 
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THE FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 


SITUATION ABROAD 


By WILLIAM HAYEs 


Under this heading each month current political, financial and economic events abroad 
are summarized for the benefit of the busy bank executive who would keep himself informed 
about foreign affairs without the expenditure of time necessary to examine the data from 


which these articles are prepared. 


HEN the representatives of 
Great Britain and the Soviet 


sat around a table and drew up 
the Trade Agreement of 1921, they mu- 
tually promised that they would refrain 
from trying to impose their economic be- 
liefs on each other. They agreed to do 
business with each other, and leave the 
discussions of the economic effectiveness 
of their systems to the economists. 

It has been common knowledge in 
Britain for some time that the Soviets 
were not keeping their promise. About 
the middle of May the British Govern- 
ment raided the offices of Arcos, Limited 
(the name under which the Soviet car- 
ries on business with British firms), and 
collected documentary proof that the of- 
fice was being used as headquarters for 
a system of espionage and propaganda, 
as well as for a trading center. Britain 
immediately severed diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet. 

While the severance of diplomatic re- 
lations imposes no obstacle to trade, it 
so angered the Soviets that they threaten 
to stop all trading with Great Britain. 

Already, negotiations almost com- 
pleted for a loan of £10,000,000 from 
one of the big London banks to the 
Soviet republic have been suspended. 
The money was to be used to purchase 
electrical equipment, textile machinery, 
oil drilling materials, railway equipment, 
machine tools, and various other en- 
gineering products. British industries 
can ill afford the loss of this business. 
Through its foreign trade monopoly it is 
guite possible for the Soviet government 
to turn the business to other nations, if 
it decides to carry out the threat. Be 
that as it may, the break is certain to 
result in some loss of trade with Russia 


which had been developing so satisfac- 
torily. In a recent address, M. Mikojan, 
Chief Russian Commisar for Trade, gave 
the following figures of that develop- 
ment: 


RUSSIAN TRADE WITH BRITAIN 


Imports Exports 
from Britain _ to Britain 
Rubles Rubles 
fy ok i rer 94,170,000 80,726,000 
ho > ne to: a 
is er 129,167,000 197,720,000 


1926-27, estimated 176,125,000 251,000,000 


Editorial comment in both the Statist 
and the Economist criticizes the break- 
ing of relations as accomplishing nothing, 
and yet injuring British trade prospects. 
It would have been better, they believe, 
to expose the dishonesty of the Soviets 
to the world, and take no further action. 


GERMANY AND THE DAWES PLAN 


Seymour Parker Gilbert, the earnest 
young lawyer who made such a reputa- 
tion for himself in the Treasury Depart- 
ment before being appointed Agent Gen- 
eral for Reparations under the Dawes 
Plan, announces, in his third annual re- 
port, that “Germany has made all the 
required payments during the first nine 
months of the third annuity year, and 
deliveries and payments for the benefit of 
the creditor powers have gone forward 
regularly and without interfering with 
the stability of German exchange.” 

There is nothing in his report to con- 
firm the premature contention by so 
many Germans (and others) that Ger- 
many cannot carry out the Dawes Plan. 
On the contrary, “The experience of 
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Through its world-wide connections 
and agencies the Bank is able to offer 
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ceptional facilities in foreign exchange 
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to-date credit reports and information 
as to international business conditions. 
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these months in which German econ- 
omy has undergone so many changes and 
on the whole improved, serves to em- 
phasize again,” he asserts, “that the un- 
derlying conception of the plan itself is 
in the interest of German economy, and 
also is in the interest of execution of the 
plan.” 

There are, however, tendencies ap- 
pearing which must be corrected if Ger- 
many is to retain her present financial 
health. For one thing, “The problem 
of checking the rising tide of government 
expenditures has, in fact, become acute 
and requires the closest attention, not 
merely from the standpoint of the ex- 
perts’ plan, but in the interests of Ger- 
man economy as a whole.” Though tax 
rates have been reduced, the aggregate 
revenue from taxation steadily increases. 
The ‘controlled revenues, earmarked for 
reparations payments (the taxes on 
sugar, beer, wine, alcohol, tobacco, etc.) 
are producing almost twice the amount 


required. But, says Mr. Gilbert, “It is 
not any lack of revenues, but the con 
stantly rising level of expenditures that 
threatens future budgetary troubles.” 
Again, the German budgetary pro- 
cedure is “confusing.” The budget for 
this year, for example, was presented as 
a balanced budget. It was balanced only 
by carrying over an estimated surplus of 
200,000,000 marks from last year, taking 
190,000,000 marks from the reserve 
fund, and borrowing about 500,000,000. 
“The effect of all this procedure is,” 
comments Mr. Gilbert, “to present the 
financial position of the Reich in a most 
artificial light. Outstanding revenue 
consisting principally of loans to be is- 
sued does not represent effective revenue, 
whereas outstanding expenditures repre- 
sent actual authorizations to spend which 
in large part are already committed. 
“This system of accounting, in other 
words, permits budget surpluses to be 
shown which do not actually exist and 
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S. PARKER GILBERT 
Agent General for Reparations under 
the Dawes Plan, who has recently 
presented his third annual report of 
the workings of the plan. 
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From the financing of the manufacturer 
to the collection of payments for goods 
delivered, American Exchange Irving 
service smooths the path of trade every 
step of the way. 

Through its banking connections in every 
important market of the world, this Com- 
pany protects the interests of exporters 








Smoothing the Path of Trade 


OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 


AMERICAN ExcHANGE IRVING TRusT COMPANY 
Woolworth Building, New York 


and importers. Transactions, even with 
far distant points, are speedily executed. 


With resources of over $600,000,000 
and many years of experience in commer- 
cial banking, American Exchange Irving 
Trust Company is equipped to meet 
every banking need of correspondents 
and their customers. 

















which only come into existence in the 
future to the extent of loans actually 
placed.” 

These tendencies have not done much 
harm yet, nor will they, if checked in 
time. So far, “the essential stability of 
the budget remains unimpaired and there 
is nc reason to doubt that it can be suc- 
cessfully maintained if the German Gov- 
ernment will take the normal precautions 
that are necessary in its own interest.” 


FINANCIAL REFORM OF POLAND 


Professor Kemmerer presented his re- 
port on Poland to the government last 
September, and went on to Ecuador, to 
perform the same service there. With- 
out adopting the report officially, the 
Polish Government has followed a good 
many of the recommendations. This 
done, the report was made public. Its 
recommendations, summarized, were as 
follows: 

The zloty should be stabilized, at once, 
at a gold value equal to nine to the 
dollar, and the restrictions on the export 
of gold should be removed. 

To protect its gold reserve, the Bank 
of Poland must be able to control the re- 
discount rate, the circulation and foreign 
exchange. So long as the treasury issues 
circulating notes, the bank cannot effec- 
tively control the circulation. The issue 

f further circulating notes by the treas- 
ury should, therefore, be prohibited, and 


those already issued gradually with- 
drawn. 

With the stabilization of the zloty 
must go budget equilibrium. “Neither of 
these reforms could long endure without 
the other.” 

The capital of the Bank of Poland 
should be increased from 100,000,000 
zlotys to 250,000,000 zlotys; the bank 
should be required to maintain a reserve 
of 40 per cent. in gold or foreign ex- 
change against its outstanding notes; and 
should be prohibited from loaning to the 
government, except for short periods in 
anticipation of tax receipts. 

The forest of small banks in Poland 
must be thinned out. “Prior to the war,” 
says the report, “there were six strictly 
Polish joint stock banks in the territory 
now included in the Republic of Poland. 
Within a few years after the war, and 
largely as the result of inflation, hun- 
dreds of new banks were started and 
branches and agencies were opened with- 
out restriction. The greater part of these 
new banks had inexperienced officials and 
an untrained personnel. Today there are 
86 joint stock banks, with 221 brances 
and a large number of agencies. There 
are also six branches of foreign joint 
stock banks. With the exception of a 
number of the banks in which foreign 
capital is interested, and of a few strictly 
Polish banks, the ioint stock banks gen- 
erally are in a non-liquid condition. Their 
investment in real estate and shares of 
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private corporations is heavy, their col- 
lateral loans are largely secured by shares, 
debentures and mortgages, which are not 
at present salable except at prices in- 
volving heavy sacrifices, and the loans, 
advances, and discounts are mainly of a 
type which will have to be carried until 
the borrowers are in a position to re- 
finance through the sales of stocks or 
mortgage debentures.” These weak 
banks must be eliminated by merging 
them with stronger banks, or liquidating 
them; larger and better managed banks 
must be built up to meet the growing 
credit needs; and an efficient system of 
bank supervision must be adopted. 
Finally “for a country in Poland’s 
present economic situation, whose credit 
standing is not as yet firmly established 
in the minds of foreign investors, a pub- 
lic debt contracted for a purpose that 
does not directly or indirectly yield a 
revenue out of which the service of the 
loan may be met, except in the case of a 
limited number of loans urgently needed 
for such purposes as sanitation and pub- 
lic health, is to be considered as a luxury 
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to be indulged in very sparingly if at all.” 

Several of these recommendations 
have already gone into effect: 

The zloty has been stabilized in fact, 
though not legally, at about the level 
recommended. 

The treasury circulating notes are be- 
ing replaced by notes of the Bank of 
Poland, the amount in circulation hav- 
ing been reduced from 428,403,000 
zlotys on January 1 to 359,704,000 
zlotys on March 20. 

Budgetary equilibrium has been at- 
tained, and for the first time in years, re- 
ceipts for the first four months of the 
year have exceeded expenditures, supply- 
ing the treasury with a surplus of 98,- 
500,000 zlotys. 

Twenty of the weaker banks have 
been elimniated by a law providing for 
the liquidation of all banks with less than 
1,000,000 zlotys capital. 


THE CENTRAL BANKS CO-OPERATE 


Governor Benjamin Strong of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York has 
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made it a practice for the last few years 
to take a trip to Europe and visit the 
heads of the principal central banks. The 
constant flow of gold to the United 
States has embarrassed the Federal Re- 
serve banks almost as much as it has dis- 
tressed the banks of the nations from 
which it came. The disorganization of 
European currencies has curtailed Amer- 
ican business. Co-operation between the 
central banks has been tried, with suc- 
cess, in the stabilizing of some currencies. 
Perhaps it can also reduce the shipments 
of gold. 

This year, however, Mr. Strong has 
had pneumonia. He has invited his cen- 
tral bank friends to. pay him a return 
visit. Montagu Norman, governor of 
the Bank of England; M. Rist, deputy 
governor of the Bank of France; and 
Hjalmar Schacht, president of the 
Reichsbank, are in conference with Mr. 
Strong in New York at the present time. 
They have no agenda for their meetings 

at least none that is published. 

One can imagine, however, Mr. Nor- 
man asking the other bankers what they 
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Governor of the Bank of England 

who has been in New York conferring 

with Governor Strong of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank. 
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suggest to check the constant leakage of 


gold from his reserves—other than rais- 
ing the bank rate. M. Rist will want 
advice on when to attempt legal stabiliza- 
tion of the franc, and at what figure. 
Herr Schacht is still trying to find some 
way to stop the importation of capital 
into Germany for non-productive pur- 
poses, without stopping all capital im- 
ports. Unfortunately, to date they have 
revealed neither the subject nor the re- 
sults of their former conferences. 


ENGLAND 


Every time a Briton takes out his 
“cheque book,” he is reminded of the 
war. There is a stamp duty of 2d. on 
every ordinary check drawn. The Mid- 
land Bank Limited, London, has devised 
a plan to avoid this tax, and also to 
“encourage the formation of banking 
habits among people of small means.” A 
man depositing, say £10, gets in return 
a sort of travelers’ check book of receipts. 
He niay fill these out for amounts not 
over £2, and hand them to the grocer or 
merchant, in payment of his bill. The 
grocer can deposit them at the bank, or 
get cash for them. The receipts are good 
only at the branch which issued them, re- 
stricting the use of this new currency 
(for that is what it is, in effect) to iocal 
communities. They must be confined 
largely to local trade by their lack of 
negotiability. Once such a receipt is 
made negotiable, it becomes a bill of ex- 
change and subject to the stamp tax. 

The bank announced, when it intro- 
duced these receipts, that the Board of 


5” 


Internal Revenue had no objections to 
their use. There was some misunder- 
standing about this, for reports now are 
that the treasury, fearing the loss of con- 
siderable revenue with the general 
adoption of this plan, is considering 
some means for making the receipts sub- 
ject to the stamp tax. 

The high coal production figures, for 
so many months an index of trade re- 
vival. now appear in a new light. They 
are a cause for gloom; with demand fall- 
ing . 2 and prices decliniaz, they presage 
the accumulation of unduly large stocks 
of coal. Like the American farmer, the 
British coal operator finds his industry 
overexpanded because of the partial loss 
of his foreign market. 

Other business, however, is improving. 
There is more building, railway freight 
trafic and shipping are increasing, and 
retail trade is better. The ship building 
industry is having a small boom, in spite 
of the fact that during the war the 
world’s mercantile tonnage increased 38 
per cent., while the volume of goods to 
be carried has increased hardly at all. 
Unemployed at the end of May num- 
bered only 978.000, the lowest since 
1920, and over 620,000 less than at the 
end of last May. 

Bad as industrial conditions have un- 
doubtedly been in Great Britain for the 
last seven years, there has been a steady 
increase in the thriftiness of the inhabi- 
tants. Twelve more branches were 
added to the 415 trustee savings banks 
in 1926, and their deposits and depositors 
have steadily increased since 1921, as 
follows: 
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TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS IN 


BRITAIN 


GREAT 


New Total 

depositors depositors 
2,230,741 121,747,603 
2,231,25 128,678,660 
2,251,378 133,422,15¢ 
2 5 137,917,338 
2,340,6 142,179,367 
- 144,862,212 


Average 
balance 
$265.71 
280.80 
288.58 
292.48 
295.40 


299.29 


New capital issues have gone well in 
London this year. The total for the first 
four months was £105,213,000, an in- 
crease of almost £15,000,000 over the 
same period last year, and the highest for 
the period since 1922. The increase was 
entirely in United Kingdom issues, the 
amount of borrowing in the London mar- 
ket for foreign countries having de- 
creased noticeably. Borrowings from 
other British dominions have almost 


doubled. 
GERMANY 


The panics of May 13 and June 1 on 
the Berlin Boerse have not disturbed 
German business in the least. Textile 
business is particularly good, and with 
it the dye trade. Exports of iron and 
steel are smaller, but home consumpticn, 
due to the building boom, is so great that 
steel production, which was enough over 
the quota in the last quarter of 1926 to 
cost the German members of the Euro- 
pean steel cartel $2,300,000 in fines, has 
cost them an additional $3,750,000 for 
excess production in the first quarter of 
1927. The price index rose slightly in 
May, and there have been scattering 
wage increases. In short, according to 
the Prussian Trade Minister, Germany is 
now in the middle of a pronounced in- 
dustrial boom. 

The nose diving tactics of German 
stocks, however, did cause the with- 
drawal of a considerable amount of 
speculative capital by alarmed and disap- 
pointed foreign speculators. Mark ex- 
change began to show a fondness for the 
gold point, and the discounts and ad- 
vances of the Reichsbank, already at a 
high figure, increased rapidly after the 
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Industrial Canal 


A five-mile $20,000,000 canal in- 
side the city limits connects Lake 
Pontchartrain with the Mississippi 
River and provides deep water front- 
age for the unlimited growth of in- 
dustrial units. 

The development already consists 
of great plants employing millions 
of capital and manufacturing a va- 
riety of staples including cement, 
steel, twine, roofing and bagging. 
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middle of May. Finally, after an in- 
crease of 448,000,000 marks in the loans 
and discounts in the last week in May, 
followed by a very small reduction, and 
a small shipment of gold to America, the 
Reichsbank took the necessary action to 
protect itself—it raised the discount rate, 
on June 12, from 5 to 6 per cent. This 
was the first increase in the discount rate 
since the stabilization of the mark. 


FRANCE 


Poincare repays £33,000,000 to Great 
Britain, and France again becomes the 
owner of £18,000,000 gold, pledged as 
security. He orders $30,000,000 of this 


shipped to the United States. The bal- 
ance he sells to the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, who leaves it on deposit 
in London. The next week, in New 
York, he buys $40,000,000 gold from the 
Federal Reserve Bank. Why these 
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Affiliated with BANCO DI SICILIA, PALERMO, ITALY 


COMMERCIAL BANKING BUSINESS 
DISCOUNTS ACCEPTANCES LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Every Description of Banking Business Mail Facilities for Clients 


REPRESENTED IN EVERY BANKING TOWN IN ITALY 
CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


OFFICERS 


Italo Palermo, President Luigi Scala, Vice President 

Pietro Dinnella, Vice President Joseph Lodato, Vice Pres. and Secretary 
Ben. Ingenieros, Asst. to the Vice Pres. Frederic Gerard, Treasurer 
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DIRECTORS 
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The BANCO DI SICILIA TRUST COMPANY, New York, 
through its affiliation with the BANCO DI SICILIA, head office, 
Palermo, one of the oldest Italian Banks with branches all over 
Italy, is in a position to supply unexcelled facilities and service to 
banks, firms and individuals in their business transactions with Italy. 


MR. ITALO PALERMO, Representative of the Banco di Sicilia in 
New York, will be glad to answer any inquiry from Banks, firms and 
individuals who desire to enter into business relations with Banco 


di Sicilia. 
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sleight-of-hand tricks in the interna- 
tional money market? Why sell gold one 
week in London and buy it back in New 
York the next week? 

Probably this is an example of the 
co-operation between central banks re- 
ferred to above. The Federal Reserve 
banks already -have too much gold in 
storage. They were glad to leave on de- 
posit in London the gold bought from 
France, thus avoiding further bleeding of 
gold from London. Having still an ample 
supply, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York sold an equivalent amount of 
gold to France, which can be exported 
whenever desired to the benefit of both 
the United States and France. 

Within France the month has not been 
such a good one for Premier Poincare. 
He has had one success and one defeat. 
His 20,000,000,000 francs consolidation 
loan (6 per cent. rentes payable after 
fifty years at 150) was a great success. 
Over 18,200,000,000 francs were sub- 
scribed, and exchanged for: 73 per cent. 
of the national defence debentures of 
1928; 38 per cent. of the credit national 
bonds of 1928; 58 per cent. of the treas- 
ury bonds of 1928; 39 per cent. of the 
treasury bonds of 1929. But when the 
proposal to lease the match monopoly, 
which he has nursed along so carefully 
for three months, came up for a vote, 
it was defeated by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. 281 to 243. 

By the consolidation loan the govern- 
ment has evidently pushed the date of 
possible financial embarrassment by debt 
maturities pretty far into the future. 
The one, two, and three months’ na- 
tional defence bonds have been with- 
drawn, most of the one and two-year 
securities have been refunded into longer 
time bonds, and there are no large pay- 
ments due now before 1930. 

But, to check the advance of the franc, 
it has been necessary for the Bank of 
France to buy large amounts of foreign 
The payment for these pur- 
chases, in francs, has been made by plac- 
amount to the credit of the 
banks at the treasury. The banks find 
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it hard to invest their funds at present, 
and were glad to leave the amounts on 


deposit. The government thus avoided 
issuing more notes. As the amount grew, 
however, it became evident that should 
the banks call for the payment of these 
deposits, which now run into billions of 
francs, the treasury would be much em- 
barrassed. The government, therefore, 
still has demand creditors, but they are 
the banks now, instead of the public. 
This fact was capitalized and held up 
to prominence by the political enemies 
of the Premier when, on June 9, he pro- 
posed a new loan of 10,000,000,000 
francs. They contend that this loan is 
necessary only to relieve the treasury— 
that the government hopes that the sub- 
scribers to the new bonds will be the 
present creditors of the treasury, and 
that thus the present demand deposits 
can be funded into a longer term se- 
curity. Or, by whomever the bonds are 
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bought, the treasury will secure enough 
funds to keep as a reserve against these 
demand deposits. 

So long as business remains as dull as 
at present, there is no danger, for the 
banks cannot invest their funds else- 
where. The price decline started by the 
revival of the franc still continues, and 
buyers are holding back, waiting for 
prices to reach bottom. Money is avail- 
able in quantity at around 2/2 per cent. 
Mysteriously, workers are being absorbed 
somewhere. The number of unemployed 
last winter amounted to 95,000, while at 
the first of June there were only 33,000 
men out of work. Probably the influx 
of tourists is responsible for this. 


ITALY 


Deflation is no longer only a word to 
Italians. It is a very real experience to 
every one of them.’ It means a reduction 
in the wages of state employes, decreed 
by the Cabinet Council early in May. It 
means a reduction in freight rates on 
goods shipped for export, and smaller re- 
ductions in postal rates and telephone 
charges. 

It means a government request that 
all workmen accept wage reductions of 
about 10 per cent. About 500,000 textile 
workers have agreed to wage reductions. 
It means price reductions covering sev- 
eral staple articles. It means rent reduc- 
tions of from 10 to 20 per cent. It means, 
finally, dull security markets, very tight 
money, twice as many unemployed as last 
year, small profits, poor collections and 
an uncertain outlook. 
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Finding this experience not at all 
pleasant, Finance Minister Volpi has an- 
nounced that the government will sus- 
pend its deflation policy for the present. 
The lire will be held at its present value 
of about 51% cents until the fall, until 
Italy has a chance to readjust itself to the 
new conditions and prices. Then, after 
considering all factors, deflation may be 
resumed or may be abandoned entirely. 

To keep the lire from advancing 
further, Italians who borrow abroad are 
compelled to transfer the proceeds of 
these loans to Italy, through the Institute 
of Exchange. The amount borrowed re- 
mains in a foreign bank at the disposition 
of the borrower, but may not be convert- 
ed into any other currency. Every month 
an instalment of it is placed to the credit 
of the Institute of Exchange, which in- 
structs the Bank of Italy to place a sim- 
ilar amount in lire (at the then rate of 
exchange) at the disposal’ of the bor- 
rower. 

The Bank of Italy usually avoids a 
further increase in the note issues by 
making payment to the borrower's bank 
in cancelling a part of its indebtedness 
to the Bank of Italy. 

The Bank of Italy charges the amount 
se paid against the Institute of Exchange 
until a payment (perhaps an instalment 
on the war debt) is due in some foreign 
country. The institute than makes the 
payment for the bank, and its debt to the 
bank is correspondingly reduced. 

Any losses due to fluctuation in ex- 
change rates between the time of ar- 
ranging for transfer and the actual trans’ 
fer are borne by the /rrower. The pos- 
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sibility of loss to the institute, thus, is 
very small, and the transfer problem 
has not been a difficult one. 


HOLLAND 


Last year the Netherlands Bank began 
the work of building a discount market 
in Amsterdam by allowing foreign banks 
(mostly German) having branches in 
Holland, to rediscount bills on the same 
basis as Dutch banks. 

It has recently placed another stone in 
the foundation for such a barket by an- 
nouncing that in the future it will make 
advances for a maximum of ten days, 
such advances to be secured by commer- 
cial bills. Formerly banks and discount 
houses needing funds temporarily were 
forced to rediscount them, giving them 
up until maturity, and thus losing con- 
siderable possible profit. They may now 
merely pledge them for so long a time 
as they need an advance, providing the 
time does not exceed ten days. 


IRELAND 


The plan for an Irish banking system 
recommended by the recent banking 
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Westminster Bank Limited 


AN ENGLISH BANK preserving an English tradition 
throughout a system of over 900 branch offices, and 
represented in every banking town in the world. 
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commission, and reported in these 
columns in April, provided that the £6,- 
000,000 of fiduciary notes should be di- 
vided between the Irish banks “in pro- 
portion to their loans, deposits, capital 
reserves, and number of branches.” On 
this basis, the amounts assigned are as 
follows: 


ee Oe OE Swiveusdwacucd £1,760,000 
WD II io s'bk b ecw ck ne 1,365,000 
Munster and Leinster Bank...... 852,000 
PYOWNNGIN, TOR cic scssevecaccd 649,000 
EP re ae 439,000 
Or eee TCO 419,000 
Royal Bank of Ireland ......... 273,000 
Northern Banking Company..... 243,000 


NORWAY 


Ever since the first of the year—and 
even before that—Norwegian workers 
and employers have been fighting over 
wages. Last year the krone went up; 
prices went down. Employers insist that 
wages must be reduced at least 25 per 
cent. in order to bring costs of produc- 
tion below prevailing prices. The workers 
point to the price decline—about 7 per 
cent.—but refuse to accept even a 7 per 
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BANCO DE PONCE! 
PONCE, PORTO RICO 


WE are interested in financing imports to 
Porto Rico and give facilities to our 


United States customers by discounting their 
export trade paper. 


We cordially invite information regarding 
export business done with this Island as we 
are prepared to extend our facilities to new 


customers. 


Capital Fully Paid . 
Surplus and Profits over 


$1,000,000 
275,000 





cent. wage cut. Unemployment figures 
mounted to 30,000 in February, with a 
negligible reduction since that time. 

The government, despairing of any 
agreement, has passed a compulsory ar- 
bitration bill. If a dispute is detrimen- 
tal to the public interest, the government 
may now command that it be arbitrated. 
The court of arbitration’s first act, on 
May 11, was to declare at an end the 
lockouts in the iron, textile, mining, and 
sawmill industries. The old wage scales 
will be revised ater. 

But the five months that intervened 
before the law was passed were disas- 
trous to Norwegian banking. Unable to 
lend their funds profitably, two provin- 
cial banks, the Sannidal og Skaavej 
Sparebank and the Aktie Kreditbanken 
i Sandefjord, failed in February. Two 
more, the Vardel Sparebank and the 
Deammens Privatbanker A/S closed 
their doors in March. With April came 
the announcement that two of the larger 
banks, the Centralbanken and Andresen’s 
and Bergen’s Kreditbank, would soon 
liquidate. 

Speculative capital, alarmed, has been 
withdrawn rapidly. Business is so poor 
that it requires practically no funds, and 
money is still plentiful. Bank money 
has been going into securities. This, with 
the slightly improved outlook since the 
lockouts are ended, is probably respon- 
sible for the firmness and rising tendency 
of the stock market. 
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SWEDEN 


Sweden also has had a good bit of 
labor trouble. Her employers and men, 
however, have been able to settle their 
differences without the intervention of 
the government. Business has been fair- 
ly satisfactory, with considerable recent 
seasonal activity. The Riksbank reduced 
its rate from 42 to 4 per cent. on April 
22. “The situation, on the whole,” says 
one report, “has not been materially bet- 
ter in the last five years.” 


DEN MARK 


Denmark is slowly climbing out of the 
depression into which she was plunged, 
along with the other Scandinavian coun 
tries, by the deflation of the krone and 
the restoration of the gold standard. In- 
dustrial activity is still low, but improve- 
ment is noticeable in the textile, iron, 
and building industries. The number of 
unemployed has decreased rapidly of 
late, from 81,000 in March, to 72,000 
at the end of April, and 60,500 at the 
end of May. 

The foreign trade is increasing and 
the import surplus is being reduced at 
the same time. The money market re 
mains tight, but in spite of increased 
loans, discounts, and circulation, the Na 
tional Bank holds its gold reserve against 
notes at 65 per cent. The recent loan 
by the International Acceptance Bank. 
Inc., New York, of $15,000,000 to the 
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centres in Finland 
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Total Assets (31/12’26) Fmk._ - 


All descriptions of banking business transacted 
Telegraphic address: KANSALLISPANKKI 


150,000,000 
135,000,000 
2,337,000,000 











City of Copenhagen at 5 per cent. for 
twenty-five years may relieve the money 
market temporarily. 

The Danish Landmansbank, in the 
hands of the state for the last year or so, 
is now to be reorganized and made an 
independent institution, according to a 
bill recently introduced into the legisla- 
ture. An institute would be established 
to liquidate the bad debts of the bank. 
Any deficit remaining after such liquida- 
tion would be met by the government, 
after which the bank, having secured 
50,000,000 kroner of new capital and 
having changed its name, would resume 
business. 

Pending the disposition of the bad 
debts by the institute, the government is 
authorized to borrow $20,000,000 for 
one year and re-lend that amount to 
the Landmansbank. Thus it can resume 
business very shortly, providing, of 
course, the bill gets through the legisla- 
ture. 


FINLAND 


Helsingfors, usually frozen up for 


several months of the year, was able to 
keep open most of last winter. Business 
in Finland has benefited accordingly. 
This, with the normal increase of for- 
estry operations at this season of the 
year, has created a considerable demand 
for credit, amounting almost to a credit 
stringency. 

“The business done by the banks dur- 
ing 1926,” writes A. E. Tudeer, statis 
tician of the Bank of Finland, “was nor- 
mal in every respect and successful.” 
Not one lost money, and the combined 
profits of the banks were about 25 per 
cent. higher than in 1925. Some reduc- 
tion in money rates is looked for during 
this year, but in spite of the fact that 
the Bank of Finland reduced its rate 
from 7/2 to 7 per cent. in March, the 
other banks have been slow to follow. 


POLAND 


Marshal Pilsudski, has blocked, for 
more than four months the $60,000,000 
loan to Poland which the Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, and Blair and 
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Company, Inc., New York, propose to 
offer soon. The lenders insisted on hav- 
ing some means of control over the dis- 
position of the money they lend. They 
asked for a representative on the board 
of directors of the Bank of Poland, and 
for a superviser (or observer) of Polish 
finances. The marshal indignantly re- 
fused to permit such an “affront to 
Poland's sovereignty.” A final agree- 
ment, for an observer on the board of 
the bank, with power to veto any action 
of which he disapproves, was reported 
in June only to be denied later. Another 
four months’ delay seems probable. 

This loan was suggested in the Kem- 
merer Commission report, summarized 
elsewhere in these columns. The com- 
mission, however, did not recommend 
nearly so large a loan as this for the 
stabilization of the zloty. It suggested 
“ten to fifteen million dollars” as the re- 
quired amount. 

Industrial activity has been fairly well 
maintained, and is growing. This is en- 
couraged by the relatively easy money 
and the strong condition of the Bank of 
Poland, which maintains its reserve 
against notes at about 53 per cent. De- 
posits, both in commercial and savings 
banks, are increasing, foreign trade is 
much larger than last year, unemploy- 
ment is decreasing, and the outlook is en- 
couraging. 

Two items, alone, are unfavorable. 
Domestic coal production has caught up 
with demand, and foreign demand for 
coal has decreased, necessitating reduced 
operations. The improvement of industry 
combined with a poor harvest last year, 
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has enormously increased imports into 
Poland. In April, for the first time 
since September, 1925, the foreign trade 
balance was an import balance. Exports 
have increased rapidly, but not enough 
to make up for the failure of last year’s 
rye harvest. Reports of the condition 
of the crops this year are “above aver- 
age, indicating that the import balance 
will be only temporary. 


SPAIN 


A considerable amount of foreign 
money has been attracted to the Spanish 
money market in recent months by the 
evidences of more stable conditions there 
—improvement in the foreign trade bal- 
ance, better revenue receipts, and the 
successful refunding of the internal 
debt. However, when the Spanish banks 
decided, about the first of June, that they 
would discontinue paying interest on 
foreign balances over 200,000 pesetas 
(about $35,000), there was a rush to 
withdraw this money, resulting in a 
break of 28 points in the peseta rate in 
one day. 

Evidently it is long time capital that 
Spain wants, instead of temporary de- 
posits. The King has signed a decree 
providing that foreign business concerns 
in Spain who will “naturalize themselves” 


‘(that is, put 60 per cent. of the stock in 


the hands of Spanish nationals) shall be 
required to pay no taxes the first year: 
only 25 per cent. of the normal tax the 
second year; 50 per cent. the third year: 
and normal taxes the fourth year and 
thereafter. 
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BANKING BUSINESS WITH BELGIUM 





BANQUE DE COMMERCE 


Societe Anonyme 
ANTWERP 


Every description of Banking Business transacted. 
Information on Investments in high class Belgian Securities. 


Capital Subscribed . Frs. 60.000.000 Branches: 
Capital Paid Up Frs.35.000.000 BRUSSELS OSTEND 
CORRESPONDENTS 


Reserve . 





HUNGARY 


Business in Hungary continues good. 
Unemployment is decreasing and stands 
well below last year. The import bal- 
ance for the first quarter of 1927, how- 
ever, is much larger than in 1926. This 
is due, according to the review of the 
Hungarian Commercial Bank of Pest, 
Budapest, to the fact that “the building 
trade is going a little too fast . . . as 
large quantities of building material are 
being imported.” 

This last statement seems rather 
strange, in view of the fact that the bank 
(in co-operation with several of its con- 
tractor customers) recently offered to 
finance the construction of several thou- 
sand municipally owned small apart- 
ments, and had its proposition accepted. 


CZECHSLOVAKIA 


Prices in Czechoslovakia are stable, 
there is an export balance of foreign 
trade, the National Bank reduced its rate 
from 5'4, to 5 per cent. in March, fol- 
lowed by reductions in the open market 
rates for money. On this basis the 
American syndicate which last year ad- 
vanced the National Bank a credit of 
$20,000,000 felt justified in renewing the 
credit in June—this time, however, for 
$15,000,000. 


INDIA 


In February, while almost all the other 
central banks of the world were reduc- 
ing or about to reduce their discount 
rates, the Imperial Bank of India ad- 
vanced its rate from 6 to 7 per cent. 


Frs. 13.500.000 





AT ALL BANKING POINTS 


Having drawn a considerable amount 
of gold from London (which will be used 
in place of the present securities cover- 
ing note issues—when the gold standard 
is adopted), and finding its money mar- 
ket was drawing deposits from all over 
the world, the bank decided, on June 2, 
that it had swum against the tide long 
enough. It dropped into line with a re- 
duction of the rate to 6 per cent. again. 


JAPAN 


The $4,000,000 of gold from Japan 
which has arrived in New York so regu- 
larly of late, was not received last month. 
Reconstruction of the bruised and bat- 
tered financial structure in Japan is more 
important, just now, than the stability 
of the yen. And gold is a very healing 
salve for financial bruises. 

Business is much depressed, as was to 
be expected. Attempts are being made 
to resuscitate the banks closed during the 
panic. Those that are open are reducing 
their interest rates and their dividend 
rates. 

Viscount Korekiyo Takahashi, 73, 
former premier, who became finance 
minister during the panic to restore pub- 
lic confidence in that office, resigned on 
June 2, his work done. He passed on to 
his friend Chuzo Mitsuchi, minister of 
education, former vice-minister of fi- 
nance, the difficult work of reconstruc- 
tion. 

CHINA 


In Hankow and the Yangtze Valley, 
the order has gone forth that no cur- 
rency shall circulate except notes issued 
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by the Central Bank of China. This 
keeps the foreign banks in that region 
closed as effectively as the military opera- 
tions resumed the middle of May. Since 
the edict the notes have depreciated 13 
per cent., and Trade Commissioner 
Calder cables that they will probably 
“become lower.” Exports from Shanghai 
and other ports, as might be expected, 
are running considerably under last 
year's figures. 

The Nanking Nationalist government, 
in control of the Yangtze Valley, has 
been financed largely by the native 
banks, total advances to date reaching 
7,000,000 Mexican (silver) dollars. To 
repay the banks and provide funds for 
further operations, the government has 
issued a loan of 30,000,000 Mexican dol- 
lars, secured by the 2 per cent. import 
tax. The bonds, which bear interest at 
the rate of 7 per cent., payable monthly, 
are priced at 98. Two months’ interest 
is paid in advance, upon purchase of the 


bonds. They are to be redeemed at the 
rate of 1,000,000 Mexican dollars a 
month, beginning July 1. Reports re 
ceived by the middle of June indicated 
that the loan would be a failure, sub 
scriptions received up to that time 
amounting to less than 15,000,000 
Mexican dollars, half the total. 

Foreign banks in China at present 
seem to be considered legitimate prey. 
In April two compradores (native 
agents) almost wrecked two foreign 
banks. One absconded with $1,400,000 
in silver belonging to the Peking branch 
of the British, Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank; the other went “over the hills and 
far away” with $1,000,000 silver from 
the Dutch Nederlandsche Indiasche 
Mandelbank branch at Amoy. 


AUSTRALIA 


Twenty ships lie idle in Newcastle 
harbor, New South Wales, awaiting the 
resumption of work by the miners. Al- 
most twelve thousand are on strike, and 
six collieries in Australia’s chief coal port 
are tied up. Similar trouble is reported 
in Lithgow, New South Wales, also a 
mining center. Coal stocks are running 
low already. 

Though the recent wheat harvest was 
a very good one, nearly half the crop 
is still unsold, so the ships get no business 
from that source. Storage facilities are 
overtaxed to handle the 46,800,000 
bushels which this year produced. Last 
year’s yield was only 29,255,500 
bushels. 

One result of the attempt to hold 
wheat, and the dull trade (though the 
cool fall weather has resulted in a fair 
retail demand recently) has been tight 
money. Bank loans have been bringing 
7 per cent. in New Zealand. Subscrip- 
tions to the last Commonwealth loan 
have been so slow that an extension of 
time has been necessary. 

The Commonwealth is now consider- 
ing the adoption of all the states’ debts. 
This done, future borrowing, both for 
the states and for the Commonwealth, 
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would be under the supervision of an 
Australian Loan Council, consisting of 
representatives of each state and of the 
Commonwealth. The states would con- 
tinue, as at present, to decide when, what 
amount, and for what purpose they 
should borrow. It would be the func- 
tion of the council only to determine 
whether the amounts desired by the 
states are available in the money markets 
at reasonable rates. 

At the present time the debt of the 
Commonwealth amounts to about $2,- 
290,000,000, while the aggregate debts 
of the states amount to about $3,210,- 
000,000. 

SOUTH AFRICA 


The Union of South Africa is rapidly 
becoming, by reason of greater diversifi- 
cation of industries, a safer place to do 
business. This is no more clearly shown 
than in the record of insolvencies, re- 
cently published in Commerce Reports. 
The number of insolvencies has steadily 
decreased, from 2470 in 1922, to 2263 in 
1923, to 1941 in 1924, to-1372 in 1925, 


to 1227 in 1926. During the same period 
the liabilities have decreased in about 
the same proportion, from £5,967,000 in 
1922 to £1,920,000 in 1926. 

At present “there is no inflation in 
either business or banking in South 
Africa, the recent tendency toward ¢x 
pansion of bank loans with decreas 
ing deposits having been substantially 
checked. On the whole, returns for 
1927 should show still further improve- 
ment in the general credit position.” 


CHILE 


President Emiliano Figueroa-Larrain 
of Chile has agreed to take a “vacation” 
of two months. Needless to say, the sug- 
gestion of the vacation came from 
Premier Ibanez, arch enemy of Bolshe- 
vism, who took control of Chile in his 
own hands last February. The council 
of ministers promptly signed a decree 
making Ibanez acting president. In his 
turn, Ibanez signed another decree, 
ousting Dr. Javier Figueroa, brother of 
the former president, from his post as 
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president of the supreme court. Dr. 
Figueroa had dared to criticize the 
methods of this Mussolini of the South 
in dismissing several supreme court jus- 
tices recently. 

Financially, Premier Ibanez has been 
good for the country. A news item from 
Kissel, Kinnicutt and Company, New 
York, says that the 1927 Chilean budget, 
which was submitted in August, 1926, 
carrying a deficit of $16,000,000, has 
been revised to balance at $117,000,000. 
Deficits have been quite the usual thing 
in Chile for the last five years. 

The taxation system has also been re- 
vised, so that the income of the state 
is now received from a greater number 
of sources, thus insuring greater stability 
of income. As recently as 1918, Chile 
received 60 per cent. of her total income 
from the nitrate tax. More is now to 
be collected through the income tax; and 
the rate on other products has been in- 
creased so that in the present budget, 


only 17 per cent. of the income will be 
received from the income tax. 

Finally, not ruling by political favor, 
Premier Ibanez has been willing and able 
to eliminate a number of political jobs, 
cut excessive salaries, and reduce the 
number and size of pensions, thus re- 
ducing the expenditure side of the bud- 
get, as well as increasing revenue and 
obtaining it from more stable sources. 

The National City Bank, New York, 
has recently been appointed official and 
exclusive banker for the Chilean Govern- 
ment. George D. Buckley, vice-president 
of the bank, and Victor F. Schoepperle, 
vice-president of the National City Com- 
pany, have sailed for Chile to confer 
with the Chilean Government officials, 
and also to visit the branches of the 
National City Bank in Brazil, Uruguay, 
Peru and Argentina. 


ECUADOR 


Pessimism, unrelieved, reigns in Ecua- 
dor. Optimists who believed that the 
proposed opening of the new Central 
Bank recommended by the Kemmerer 
Commission was a rift in the clouds of 
gloom have been rudely disillusioned. 
Subscriptions to the Class B stock of the 
bank are being received slowly. In fact, 
lack of working capital is what is delay- 
ing the opening of the bank. Banking 
conditions in Ecuador are very unsatis- 
factory. 


BRAZIL 


Little improvement over May condi- 
tions has been noted in the general 
Brazilian situation. A marked dulness 
of trade still exists, money is tight and 
interest rates high. Exchange has re- 
mained firm, however, the continued suc- 
cessful placement of foreign loans 
making stability for the immediate fu- 
ture probable. The coffee market has 
been fluctuating, being influenced by 
conflicting rumors which have had a 
weakening tendency, but there has been 
more firmness recently, due to good for- 
eign purchases and to the crystallization 
of the federal government's policy. 
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THE PAST MONTH IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


HE sound economic situation in 
Canada, from a financial, industrial 


and commercial standpoint, has 
been strikingly indicated by spring and 
early summer developments. The busi- 
ness momentum has carried forward with 
new records for activity in many lines 
in spite of weather conditions which 
have interfered with seasonal trade, and 
have ts some «xtent clouded the pres: 
pects for a satisfactory harves:. Indus- 
trial employment 1s at an usually hig’ 
level: it has been estimated that 100,000 
persons have found places in industry 
this year from one to two months earlier 
than might reasonably have been expect- 
ed. In this respect industrial develop- 
ment has largely offset the immediate 
consequences of bad spring weather, par- 
ticularly in the West, and while the 
movement of warm weather merchandise 
has been disappointing, sales in other 


lines continue to be considerably larger 
than recorded a year ago. These lines 
include footwear, furniture, hardware, 
oils, paints, drugs, stationery, mining 
equipment, agricultural implements and 
other farm supplies, plumbing and elec- 
trical specialities and all kinds of build- 
ing materials. 


WEATHER AND SOIL CONDITIONS 


Weather and soil conditions, accord- 
ing to a report of the Bank of Montreal, 
“are favorable in the Prairie provinces 
and the growth of the grain crops is satis 
factory. In Alberta the wheat crop has 
almost overcome the handicap of late 
seeding and is now progressing rapidly, 
with ample moisture and no damage 
from hail or pests. Good headway is 
also being made by crops in the other 
provinces. Now that the wheat seed- 
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ing has been completed, the estimate is 
that the acreage is less by from 10 per 
cent. to 15 per cent., as compared with 
last year, but there has been some in- 
crease in the acreage sown to coarse 
grains. In the Province of Quebec con- 
stant rains and cool weather have retard- 
ed farm operations and offset to some 
extent the early opening of work on the 
land afforded by prematurely warm 
weather in April and early May. In 
Central and Southwestern Ontario sat- 
isfactory conditions have prevailed dur- 
ing the last month, but in Eastern On- 
tario continued wet weather has seriously 
delayed farming operations and seeding 
is not yet completed. In the Maritime 
provinces average conditions prevail, ex- 
cept in New Brunswick, where rain and 
cold have kept the season late. In British 
Columbia, where the season was late, 
ideal growing weather now prevails, and 
crop prospects are much improved.” 
The physical volume of business in 
Canada attained a new high level in 
March and April, as recorded by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
Bureau's Index has touched a maximum 
point for the post-war period and prob- 
ably for all time. Greater volumes are 
indicated in nearly all lines of industry, 
particularly in the iron and steel, textile 
and newsprint groups. Freight car 
loadings have been exceptionally heavy, 
and the early opening of navigation was 
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responsible for an unusually heavy spring 
movement of grain and merchandise. 

The record of failures in Canada for 
the month of May was the best for that 
period since 1920, while liabilities were 
smaller than for any May since that time, 
with the single exception of 1926. 


INTEREST IN INVESTMENTS 


Investment and speculative interest in 
the stock markets continues very active. 
New records are being made for volume 
of trading on the Canadian exchanges, 
and prices of speculative favorites con- 
tinue to advance. The public is evident- 
ly discounting the possibilities of stock 
splits on the part of a number of impor- 
tant companies. Mergers are popular 
and a number of new stock issues to 
finance consolidations have been largely 
oversubscribed. The large liquid re- 
sources of the banks available for indus: 
trial expansion and stock market opera: 
tions seemingly preclude any danger of 
speculation leading to a financial panic. 
However, there are already some signs of 
speculative excesses which bankers point 
out will have to correct themselves. So 
far as the securities of companies with 
proven earning records are concerned, 
there seems to be little danger that pres 
ent prices will not be justified in the 
future. But there are certain indications 
that there are now technical weaknesses 
which would probably result in a more 
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or less extensive reaction should there 
be unfavorable developments to affect 
speculative sentiment. 

Figures showing the total value of con- 
struction contracts being awarded con- 
tinue to show satisfactory increases. 
Work reported as contemplated up to 
June 1 is in excess of that for the same 
period of 1926 by over $100,000,900. 
Building contracts are morz numerous 
than for many years at this season. In 
value they about equal those cf 1926. 
This fact that there are more small or 
medium sized projects this yeir is no 
doubt a factor in better employment: con- 
ditions. General industrial and >snmer- 
cial construction is regarded as mez sat- 
isfactory from a number of standpoints 

Economically some disappointtnent is 
felt that trade figures continue to indi- 
cate increasing imports and declining ex- 
ports. However, it is undoupted'y the 
case that the increasing import: may be 
largely attributed to raw materi's 2.ing 
into the manufacture of merchandise fer 
Canadian consumption. Imports - r the 
vear ending with April increased about 
$100,000,000 compared with the pre- 
vious year, while exports declined about 
$45,000,000. The increase in imports is 
largely accounted for by purchases from 
the United States. Canada’s favorable 
balance of trade shows a decrease in the 
last year of $147,000,000 compared with 
the previous year. For the month of 
April the favorable balance was only $3,- 
000,000. This trend of trade is being 
held responsible for the fact that the 
Canadian dollar has recently been quoted 


slightly below par in New York, after 
commanding a premium since the open- 
ing of navigation. The fact that Can- 
ada’s outside borrowings are considerably 
smaller than a year ago is also mentioned 
as a possible factor in the exchange sit- 
uation. 


REVIVAL IN IMMIGRATION 


The predictions that the current year 
would see a marked revival in immigra- 
tion as compared with the years since 
1914 are being borne out. The number 
of immigrants entering Canada during 
the first quarter was 8000 in excess of 
the corresponding figure for 1926, and 
the second quarter is also witnessing an 
important increase. The influx is being 
absorbed by general industries rather 
than by agriculture, operations on the 
land having been handicapped by un- 
favorable weather. Colonization work 
by the railways shows improvement from 
the experiences of the past, and the in- 
dications are that newcomers are being 
well taken care of. 


BUSINESS IN DOLLARS 


The dollar volume of business in Can- 
ada was slightly greater in April than in 
the same month last year. Bank debits 
were at a high level in April, 1926, being 
swelled by government financing at Ot- 
tawa. The debits in Ottawa during 
April last were $141.700,000, as com- 
pared with $232,300,000 in April, 1926; 
providing Ottawa is left out of the cal- 
culation, the increxse in the toiai ccbits 
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over the same month last yeir would he 
4 per cent. 

Bank debits in the first four months of 
1927 were $10,152,000,000 as compared 
with $9,441,000,000 in that period of 
1926, an increase of 7.5 per cent. The 
increases over 1925 and 1924 in the same 
comparison were 21 per cent. and 24 
per cent. respectively. 

Bank clearings in April were $1,538,- 
700,000, as compared with $1,472,400,- 
000 in April, 1926, an increase of $66,- 
300,000 or 4.5 per cent. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


The half-yearly statement of the Bank 
of Montreal, which is one of the recog- 
nized mile-stones in Canadian business 
progress, provides some interesting indi- 


time savings deposits show a further in- 
crease. This situation indicates that the 
Bank of Montreal—and it may be taken 
that the other banks are in a similar 
position—has the available assets to 
finance that further healthy expansion 
of Canadian business which seems to be 
reasonably assured. As a matter of fact 
it has been evident in recent years that 
the Canadian banks, with the increasing 
surplus of deposits over current loans, 
have been placing their funds in bonds 
and other securities which can be readily 
liquidated, in order to take care of just 
such expansion as is now taking place. 
Increased profits and increased assets 
shown by the bank are a further indica- 
tion of a healthy condition of the coun- 
try’s financial affairs. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


NE OM i cnd crs sndeanesees sc eeusee wens 
ES PSO PEE EET CL Te 


ee rere ee eer re 
Previous surplus .......-ccccccccccccseces 


Fatal SUC Plle occ ccsccvescsesicsecesesscee 
Reserve for premises, etc. .....-eeeeeeeees 


Profit and loss balance ......ccccccccccccs 


cations of the trend of trade and indus- 
try. Current loans in Canada of ap- 
proximately $250,000,000 show an in- 
crease of more than $20,000,000 com- 
pared with six months ago. At the same 
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6 mos. end. April Year end. 

1927 1926 Oct. 31, °26 

. $2,780,660 $2,469,326 $4,978,133 
os 199,583 194,583 319,167 
. $2,581,077 $2,274,742 $4,658,966 
- 1,795,002 1,795,002 4,188,238 
.$ 786,075 $ 479,740 $ 470,628 
767,416 596,788 596,788 

- $1,553,491 $1,076,529 $1,165,458 
-. 250,000 150,000 300,000 
- $1,303,491 $ 926,529 $ 767,416 


A considerable proportion of liquid 
assets is represented by call and short 
loans and balances due by other banks, 
totalling $168,282,229, up from $159, 
869,933 a year ago. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


TATEMENT of the Dresdner Bank, 

Berlin, as of December 30, 1926, shows 

net profits for the year of RM. 11,911,- 

108, including RM. 227,550 brought forward 

from the previous year. This sum has been 
disposed of as follows: 


RM. 

Transfer to open reserves .......- 1,600,000 
To 10 per cent. dividend on old 

CME 6 ccbadbnesenneseeeseuns 7,800,000 
To 5 per cent. dividend on new 

GEE iicecdestacnneGsaaeuea 1,100,000 
To bonus to board of administration 432,973 
To transfer to pension fund...... 350,000 
Carried forward to next account.. 628,135 


Paid up capital of the Dresdner Bank is 
RM. 100,000,000, reserves RM. 28,800,000 
and total resources RM. 1,567,424,275. 


THE Banco Nacional de Mexico is issuing 
travelers’ checks, payable in Mexican silver, 
to visitors to that country, according to re- 
cent announcement. The service has been 
planned for the convenience of travelers in 
the transfer of money since, heretofore, the 
exchange of money in Mexico has been at a 
greater premium in some communities than in 
others, due to fluctuating money conditions in 
various localities. Travelers’ checks of the 
Banco Nacional de Mexico are issued at a 
fixed rate of exchange and will be accepted 
by hotels, railroads and other establishments, 
thus avoiding delays. 


BANKING NOTES 





A REVIEW of economic conditions throughout 
the world was given by Kenji Kodama, presi- 
dent and chairman, at the ninety-fourth gen- 
eral meeting of the Yokohama Specie Bank, 
Limited, held March 10 at the head office 
of the bank in Yokohama. 

“In the half-year under review,” says the 
report, “the total bank clearings for the whole 
country amounted to 44,960,000,000 yen 
against 43,980,000,000 yen for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago, while new capital 
issues jumped to the figure of 760,000,000 
yen, as compared with 440,000,000 yen for 
the previous corresponding period. A more 
striking feature of development is in new de- 
benture issues, amounting to 610,000,000 yen, 
or an increase of 390,000,000 yen over the 
figure for the corresponding period last year. 

The condition of the Yokohama Specie 
Bank, Limited, as of December 31, 1926, 
shows paid up capital of 100,000,000 yen, 
reserve fund and shareholders’ account of 
109,695,000 yen, current accounts of 515,- 
561,000 yen and total resources of 1,158,424,- 
000 yen. 


Report of the annual meeting of the Union 
Bank of Scotland, Limited, Glasgow, shows 
profits for the year ended April 2, after mak- 
ing provision for bad and doubtful debts and 
contingencies, of £317,750, an increase over 
the previous year of £2163. Disposal of this 
sum was suggested as follows on the next page: 


Oesterreichische Credit Anstalt Fuer Handel und Gewerbe 
Vienna 


Comparative Balance Sheet as per December 1926 and 1925 
(In Austrian Schillings) 





Assets 1926 1925 Increase 
SN Oe NE eGeicenwccicaanies aa eewramaidiia 19,101,351 11,360,617 7,740,733 
Ee RPT eT TT 82,763,478 41,574,608 41,188,869 
Ree eer nee ne ae ee 43,215,719 38,588,286 4,627,433 
Syndicate participations (including permanent in- 

yestmemts in other banks) ....ccccccccscese 30,669,525 24,211,793 6,457,732 
NE, Sc sessed dew s cba benceweNeneeemes 741,680,418 484,019,388 257,661,029 
SO MN i od itis aden ae bie os ee we eee Wee 8,480,950 7,366,500 1,114,450 
geass O0 GONE 6osic ccc cewesessecsesees 1,198,500 946,600 251,900 

927,109,943 608,067,795 319,042,148 

Liabilities 
BOGE GUIE o 0'n'9:6:0'096440500 0000000 006000808 65,000,000 50,000,000 15,000,000 
Surplus: 

ee 10,000,000 

Additional reserve ...........- 10,000,000 20,000,000 20,000,000 __..... ee 
EE ME i ci cnw sw etaddndasd 464eesdewneee Ss: aero 3,807,120 
ExtracediNary TOSCTWE 2. ccs cccccccccccccscecese see o's 400,000 
Unpaid GivibeRds 20.02 ccccccvcssecececossccoes 342,848 305,883 36,965 
Acceptances and Gralts 2.2.0. cccsccvcsccseseces 1,537,445 992,850 544,595 
DE pew ss vscscswestessusetiweutsseanenes 131,858,983 45,843,593 86,015,390 
re re re ere r err rrr ry 696,308,221 484,358,168 211,950,052 
We NE ooh se 0 css enddedeseneins seaeredes 7,855,323 6,567,300 1,288,023 





927,109,943 608,067,795 319,042,148 
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“The board have made the same allocations 
as during the last two years, and they feel 
that the strengthening of reserves by £50,000, 
and the writing down of bank offices and 
heritable property by £35,000 each, will again 
meet with your approval. . . . We are able 
to recommend a dividend at the same rate 
as before—namely, 18 per cent. Once more 
we feel that £25,000 should be set aside in 
connection with the bank’s liability for pen- 
sions and allowances to the staff. The effect 
of these allocations will be to reduce slightly 
the carry-forward, by £7249, but it will still 
amount to the substantial sum of approximate- 
ly £85,000.” 

Paid up capital of the Union Bank of 
Scotland is £1,000,000 and reserve fund 
£1,400,000. 


In the May number of THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE on page 736 there appeared an 
item giving figures which were stated to be 
from the profit and loss account and the bal- 
ance sheet of the National Bank of Scotland 
Limited, Edinburgh. The figures given in 
this item were those of Lloyds Bank Limited, 
London, with which the National Bank of 
Scotland Limited is associated. The correct 
figures follow: 

The net profit of the National Bank of 
Scotland Limited for the year ended Novem- 
ber 1, 1926, after providing for all bad and 
doubtful debts, etc., and including a balance 
of £64,220 brought forward from the previous 


Four Leading Banks in Austria 


Statement of Condition as per December 31, 1926 
(In 1000 Austrian Schillings) 


Oesterreichische Wiener Bank 
Credit Anstalt 


Liabilities 
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year, amounted to £348,998. The following 
disposition has been made of this sum: 


£ 

To payment of a dividend at the rate 

{ 16 per cent. per annum, less 1n- 

(TE cca edré taka e ne ee ee 140,800 
To reserve fund Terrrrrr es ee ee 50,000 
To heritable property account ...... 30,000 
To trustees for officers pension scheme 55,000 
To bank's annuity fund .......... 5,000 
Carried forward to next account.... 68,198 


Total resources of the National Bank of 
Scotland Limited stand at £36,263,499; de- 
posits £30,884,577; capital £1,100,000 and 
reserve fund £1,400,000. 


Net profits of the Industrial Bank of Japan, 
Ltd., Tokyo, for the half-year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1926, amounted to 3,677,768 yen, 
including a balance of 1,001,851 yen brought 
forward from the previous half-year. This 
sum has been disposed of as follows: 


Yen 
To reserve against loss .......... 300,000 
To dividend equalization reserve... 100,000 
To dividends (8 per cent. per 
BD Snnérecasasusancasws 2,000,000 
To remuneration to officers ...... 100,000 
ere ee 150,000 


Carried forward to next account. . . 1,027,768 
Capital of the bank is yen 50,000,000 and 
total resources yen 468,052,845. 


UNITED STATES LEADS IN 


NITED States trade with Latin 
| | America is now greater than the 

combined trade of the United 
Kingdom and Germany, the two nearest 
competitors, according to The Index 
published by the New York Trust Com- 
pany. This reverses the situation of 
1913, when the trade of the United 
States was less than either the United 
Kingdom or Germany. 

The Latin American trade of these 
three countries has been chiefly concen- 
trated with three Latin American re- 
publics — the Argentine, Brazil and 
Chile. Of the total amount of Latin 
American exports to the United States 
in 1926, well over one-third was sup- 
plied by these A. B. C. Republics, as 
they are called. These three countries 
consumed one-third of the total Latin 
American imports from United States. 


Report of the Anglo-Polish Bank, Lim- 
ited, Warsaw, for the year ended December 
31, 1926, shows net profit for the period 
of 420,024 zloty. To this has been added 
32,751 zloty brought forward from the pre- 
vious year, making available 452,775 zloty. 
This sum has been disposed of as follows: 


Zloty 

To transfer to reserve fund ........ 114,916 
To payment of a dividend at the rate 

of 12 per cent. per annum...... 180,000 
To bonus to council, management and 

OEE cctdeineceticentaswhaawen 95,951 
Placed at disposal of management... 32,000 
Carried forward to next account.... 29,907 


Paid up capital of the institution is 1,- 
500,000 zloty, reserve funds 225,507 zloty, 
current, deposit and other accounts 5,484,- 
936 zloty and total resources 454,060,069 
zloty. Authority was given the council, at 
the annual meeting, to increase the capital to 
2,000,000 zloty by the issuance of 5000 shares 
of 100 zloty each. 


IN the March number of THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE statement was made that the Bel- 
fast Banking Company, Belfast, Ireland, had 
a capital of £60,000 and reserve fund of the 
same amount. These figures are incorrect. 
The capital and reserve of the Belfast Banking 
Company, are each £600,000. 


LATIN AMERICA’S TRADE 


The trade of the United Kingdom and 
Germany with the A. B. C. Republics 
is approximately at the pre-war level, 
while the trade of the latter with the 
United States is very much greater than 
in 1913. 

“The United States sells to Argentina 
nearly twice as much as it buys, and buys 
from Argentina considerably less than 
do either the United Kingdom or Ger- 
many. This is due to the fact that the 
chief products of the Argentine are 
cereals and beef which are are all pro- 
duced in this country in sufficient quan- 
tities. 

“Trade between the United States and 
Brazil has always been large because the 
tropical and sub-tropical products of that 
country offer little or no competition to 
our own producers.” 
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Never Out of Touch 
with His Bank 
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H® WAS surprised and gratified—this official of one 
of our correspondent banks—that throughout his 
Chicago visit he was neverout of touch with his own bank. 
As he scheduled his day—at his hotel, at this Bank, and 
about the city—our private wire facilities were constantly 
available, so that within a few minutes he could always 
consult his files, receive advices, send instructions, and 
make reservations. 


a) 


This is only one of many conveniences and courtesies 
which it is our pleasure to afford our correspondents at 
every point where we can further their business interests. 
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CREDIT MEN HOLD NATIONAL MEETING IN 





LOUISVILLE; CHENEY PREDICTS WORLD 
ORGANIZATION OF BASIC INDUSTRIES 


delegates to the thirty-second an- 

nual convention of the National 
Association of Credit Men, held at 
Louisville, Ky., June 6 to 10, O. H. 
Cheney, vice-president of the American 
Exchange-Irving Trust Company, New 
York, said: 

“By 1950, whether we like it or not, 
with our co-operation or against it, the 
basic industries of the world will be or- 
ganized on an international scale. Pro 
duction will be controlled and regulated 
to gear with reasonable demand. It will 
be better organized and more favorable 
to the United States and to the Ameri- 
can consumer if it is organized with our 
co-operation. 

“For centuries there has been inter- 
national economic competition, but it has 
never been so intense and on such a large 
scale as since the war. It is not simply 
competition between business men in dif- 
ferent countries for markets. The new 
competition leads to the new co-opera- 
tion. In Europe business men learned 
long ago to join the cartel, which is a 
kind of organization not permitted in 
this country. 

“In the last few years the Europeans 
have gone further and have organized 
international cartels; and so powerful is 
the need for economic co-operation that, 
in industries, countries which only a few 
years before were mortal enemies in the 
war are now joining hands. 

“I do not believe we can stop this 
great economic trend by calling it names 
and by waving the Stars and Stripes. 
We will be able to meet the so-called 
foreign monopolies only by economic or- 
ganization based on intelligent and 
sound principles, the soundest of which 
is co-operation. I do not mean that we 
should countenance any international 
conspiracy to monopolize the vital re- 
sources of the world and profiteer on the 
consumer. 


Geese before mote than 2000 





“But I do believe that the only way 
in which this most fundamental of all the 
problems of the new co-operation can be 
solved is by first looking at it on a world 
scale. So far we have very few men in 
this country or abroad who have the 





© unverwoon & UNDERWOOD 


O. H. CHENEY 


Vice-president American Exchange- 
Irving Trust Company, New York, 
and a speaker at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 


Credit Men. 


vision and objective calm which is 
needed.” 

Discussing economic conditions at 
home, Mr. Cheney said: 

“The trouble with the tired business 
man in the last five years has been that 
he is balloon-tired. This easy prosperity 
has given men a false sense of security 
and kept them from realizing the serious- 
ness of some of their merchandising 
problems. 

“The American business man, on the 
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SEND FOR 
BOOKLET 
DESCRIBING 
NEW BANK 
BUILDING 


An illustrated booklet describing this twenty-five story 
office building—the new home of INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST COMPANY will be sent you on request. 
The building which will be the tallest in Providence 
and located at the centre of civic activity will be ready 
for occupancy during the summer of 1928. 


The modern pyramid style of architecture has been 
adopted to allow adequate daylight in all offices. 
Vaults and banking rooms of INDUSTRIAL TRUST 
COMPANY will occupy the first three floors and two 
mezzanines. 


Office space reserved in advance may be arranged to 
suit the desires of tenants. For literature address 
G.L. & H. J. Gross, Agents, Providence, R. I. 


INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST COMPANY 


Resources More Than $100,000,000 Member of Federal Reserve System 
Five PROVIDENCE offices E. PROVIDENCE BRISTOL 
y Is y 
49 Westminster St. 63 Westminster St. padestctehiptptgumie peseernsa 
PASCOAG NEWPORT 
1515 Broad St. 220 Atwells Ave. PAWTUCKET WESTERLY 


602 Elmwood Ave. 





WICKFORD 
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average, is probably the most efficient in 
the world. And yet when we see the 
high percentage of business failures, 
when we watch the soaring cost of dis- 
tribution, and are disturbed by still too- 
frequent strikes, we realize how much 
there is to be done. 

“Sometimes it seems as if the average 
business man is an early Arctic explorer 
going out into the unknown ice floes in 
a small wooden boat, with a few months’ 
supply of canned beef, an uncertain com- 
pass, a flag and a lot of hope.” 


GEPHART SPEAKS ON FOREIGN TRADE OF 
MIDDLE WEST 


W. F. Gephart, vice-president of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, in his 
address before the convention, said that 
the foreign trade of the interior of the 
United States has reached a volume far 
in excess of the average person’s idea of 
the figures. 

“The magnitude of our foreign trade, 
and particularly of the interior region, is 
but slowly being recognized,” Dr. 
Gephart said. “The industrial develop: 
ment of the country has been so rapid 
and on such a huge scale that our do- 
mestic business in popular thinking has 
become overwhelmingly important. The 
country is so vast and many parts of it 
are so new industrially that foreign 
trade seems relatively unimportant. 

“The majority of people are accus- 
tomed to think of the Middle West pri- 
marily as an agricultural region. They 
do not realize that the value of manu- 
factured products in the Mississippi Val- 
ley states alone aggregated over $20,- 
000,000,000, and that to this figure must 
be added the great variety of raw 
products of the field, forest and mine 
in computing the total of the volume of 
export business flowing from the Middle 
West to the markets of the world. 

“The fifty-odd million people residing 
in the Middle West states likewise im- 
ort annually several billion dollars 
worth of a great variety of commodities 
for their consumption and for use in 
manufacturing. 









“The exports from the Middle West 
for many years were raw products such 
as cotton, food and the products of the 
forest and mine. These were of a char- 
acter which, because of their universal 
demand, required no elaborate machin- 





Dr. W. F. GEPHART 


Vice-president and economist the First 
National Bank in St. Louis, who was 
one of the speakers at the meeting. 


ery to sell, to finance or to transport to 
foreign consumers. 

“This lack of diversified exports for 
so many years led to little interest in for- 
eign trade, and hence to little or no de- 
velopment of the agencies and machinery 
for international trade, such as export 
houses, forwarding agencies and interna- 
tional financial institutions. 

“But our manufacturing industries 
during the last forty years have been de- 
veloping so rapidly that we have now 
reached a point where there is a surplus 
of a great many products for export. 
Hand in hand has come an almost equal 
extension and variety of imports, not 
only to supply Middle West manufac- 
turers, but also to meet the growing re- 
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SUMMARY OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS AND BUSINESS PROSPECTS 
) LOUISVILLE, KY., JUNE 7, 1927 
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How credit men of the country feel about business conditions and prospects. A 
summary compiled at the thirty-second annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 
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quirements of people whose standard of 
living has been advancing rapidly and 
who demand a great variety of commodi- 


ties.” 
ENTHUSIASM PREVAILS AT CONVENTION 


The convention, while not the largest, 
was one of the most successful and en- 
thusiastic ever held by the association. 
Of the more than 2000 delegates regis- 
tered, about 200 represented the banks 
of the country. 

Throughout the whole convention the 
general good fellowship of the credit 
fraternity prevailed, which, combined 
with the sociability of Louisville, made 
everyone feel at home among friends. 
During the meeting there was a spirit, 
an atmosphere, of unusual cordiality. 
Enthusiastic and ready recognition was 
given to J. H. Tregoe, secretary of the 
association. Mr. Tregoe, at the Louis- 
ville convention, completed twenty-five 
years of service with the association as 
executive secretary, and during that time 
not only succeeded in building up, 
through untiring effort, an important and 
strong organization in American busi- 
ness life but, more than that, gained a 
place of esteem and affection in the 
hearts of all credit men. 

The convention opened Monday after- 
noon, June 6, in the Brown theater, 
being called to order by the president, 
William H. Pouch of New York. The 
convention received a ready welcome 
from the city from one of its former 
mayors, and also learned something of 
the spirit of old Kentucky from General 
J. T. Ellis. Both of these Kentuckians 
made splendid addresses and brought the 
convention to a pleasant start. 

Several addresses were made Tuesday 
morning, among the speakers being H. H. 
Heinmann, treasurer of the Kawneer 
Company, Niles, Mich., and director of 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
who spoke on credit and commerce. Max 
B. Nahm, vice-president the Citizens’ 
National Bank and Bowling Green 
Trust Company, Bowling-Green, Ky., 


addressed the convention on “A Romance 
of the Federal Reserve.” 

Tuesday afternoon was devoted to 
various trade group conferences. The 
convention was divided into twenty-one 
various groups and at these group meet- 
ings the particular questions and prob- 
lems relating to each group were dis 
cussed. The members of each group 
were requested to make reports showing 
conditions and outlooks in their lines of 
business. A summary of these various 
reports showing the number reporting in 
each group, is reproduced on an accom: 
panying page. 

Wednesday morning was devoted 
chiefly to the credit protection depart- 
ment. Judge John C. Knox of the 
United States District Court, Southern 
District of New York, gave an interest- 
ing and instructive address, particularly 
urging credit men to take more interest 
in serving as jurors. Judge Knox stated 
that the assistance of business men as 
jurors in both civil and criminal cases, 
involving the protection of credit, was 
vitally necessary in order to curb the 
commercial crook. He stated that he 
knew well that business considerations 
are responsible for a considerable amount 
of “give and take” among business men. 
Nevertheless, when a crooked business 
man is caught with the goods and when 
he has had a fair trial and is convicted, 
Judge Knox believes that he should serve 
the sentence imposed by the court, except 
in the most extenuating circumstances. 

Maxwell S. Mattuck, Eastern counsel- 
director of the credit protection depart- 
ment of the association, made a vigorous 
speech on dealing with the commercial 
crook, and advocated the enactment of 
a Federal Baumes Law and the enactment 
of a Federal crime commission to mod- 
ernize the Federal criminal law of which, 
he said, there had been no modification 
since 1910. The credit protection de- 
partment indicated that big strides have 
been made in credit protection work, and 
the convention heartily adopted a reso- 
lution to continue to back the $1,000,000 
credit protection fund to the limit, and 














50,000,000 Miles 
of Wire Now Ser- 


vice the Nation’s 
Telephones » 


NOUGH wire to encircle the 

earth more than 2,000 times 
is one of the important factors 
making possible the 73,000,000 
daily conversations over the Bell 
Telephone System. More than 
33,000,000 miles of it is under- 
ground—representing an invest- 
ment of more than half a billion 
dollars in conduits and cables. 
This nation-wide plant and the 
service given by it is the basis of 
Bell System Securities. 





The stock of A. T. &T., parent Company 
of the Bell System, can be bought in the 
open market to yield a good return. Write 
for booklet, “Some Financial Facts.” 








BELL TELEPHONE % 
SECURITIES CO. Ine © 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


“The People’s 
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drive the commercial crook out of the 
country’s markets. 

The Thursday morning session was 
devoted to various reports, the world 
trade period, and the credit interchange 
bureau department. 

Thursday afternoon was devoted to 
the foreign credit session, and the women 
credit managers’ group conference 


INSTALMENT SELLING A SUBJECT FOR 
DEBATE 


The Friday morning session was an in- 
teresting one. The question of instal- 
ment selling was a subject for debate 
which afforded much interest to the dele- 
gates. It was, no doubt, the opinion ot 
the majority of delegates present at the 
debate, that instalment selling, of itself 
was all right, but that it was the abuse 
of it which caused the trouble. 

Friday afternoon was spent chiefly in 
the reports of the membership committee 
and the awarding of membership 
trophies. Also ,at this session, the elec- 
tion of officers and directors took place. 
George J. Gruen of the Gruen Watch 
Manufacturing Company was elected 
president, and Mr. Pouch turned over to 
him the guiding of the association for 
the coming year. 

The only sessions of the Robert Mor- 
ris Associates were those held on Mon- 
day morning and on Tuesday afternoon. 
The Monday morning session was de- 
voted to reports and the election of of- 
ficers and directors. Arthur F. Barnes 
of St. Louis was elected president to suc- 
ceed J. Craddock of Chicago. 

At the Tuesday afternoon meeting, 
which was open to all delegates to the 
convention, the chief speaker was Dr. 
Irving Fisher, Professor of Economics at 
Yale University, who spoke on “The Un- 
stable Dollar as a Factor in the Credit 
Man’s Problem.” 

The Louisville Association had spared 
no expense nor trouble in arranging en- 
tertainment for the visitors. The presi- 
dent’s ball was held Monday evening. 
Tuesday evening was given over to a 












playlet and illustrated lecture and dance. 
On Wednesday afternoon transportation 
was provided and the entire convention 
was taken to Churchill Downs, the scene 
of the annual running of the Kentucky 
Derby. Here several interesting events, 
including racing and horsemanship, were 
staged. Thursday evening was given to 
the various division dinners. On Friday 
evening the convention was given an 
“all-Kentucky” entertainment and negro 
jubilee. On Saturday a number of dele- 
gates journeyed to Mammoth Cave and 
spent the day journeying through it. 
Other entertainment was provided for 
the women attending the convention, in- 
cluding a trip to Bardstown, the location 
of ‘““My Old Kentucky Home” and a visit 
to the Lincoln shrine, the birthplace of 
Abraham Lincoln. Access was given to 
the golf courses and every other form of 
amusement and entertainment which the 
delegates might desire. 


KENTUCKY BANKERS VISIT 
UNIVERSITY 


A visiT to the University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, was one of the features of the 
annual convention of the Kentucky 
Bankers Association held in Lexington 
June 22-23. The first day’s meeting was 
held in the pavilion of the experiment 
station of the College of Agriculture, 
with Thomas S. Cooper, dean of the 
College of Agriculture and Agricultural 
Experiment Station, in charge. 
Convention addresses were concerned 
with the agricultural situation also. They 


- included talks by Dr. Frank L. McVey, 


president the University of Kentucky; 
by R. P. Taylor, president Clark County 
National Bank, Winchester, on ““Mutual 
Interest of Bankers and Farmers;” by 
Secretary W. M. Jardine, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, on “The 
Agricultural Situation;” and by Terry 
P. Smith, president City National Bank, 
Mayfield. 
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The Marine Knows 
Buffalo 


Because 65% of Buffalo's 


leading business firms 


bank here. 


m™ MARINE 
TRUST GOMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 


Resources more than $200,000,000 
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SERIES of small and 
A ingeniously arranged 
trust advertisements 
has been issued by the Chat- 
ham Phenix National Bank 
and Trust Company, New 
York, dealing with the vari- 
ous services of the bank’s 
trust department. The book- 
lets are extremely compact in 
form, the copy is readable 
and the covers, with the titles 
written informally in script, 
attract the eye. The six 
booklets are as follows: “We 
have your good will, but how 
about your will?” “This is no 
rubber stamp committee,” 
“There are some people who 
don’t,” “The man was en’ 
tirely honest, but—,” “Q 
and A,” “You cannot un- 
scramble the egg, but—.” At 
the close of each booklet is 
the invitation to “Drop in 
for a confidential chat on this 
suvject. Any of our officers 
at the main branch or 
branches will be glad to see 
you. 


THE New Hampshire Na- 
tional Bank, Portsmouth, N 
H., which has been doing 
some excellent community 
advertis'ng, has published an 


attractive booklet, “The 
Viewpoint of the New 
Hampshire National,” telling 


of its aims and accomplish: 


ments during its “sixty-two 


years of service to Ports 
mouth and to the larger com- 
munity of which Portsmouth 
is the business heart.” The 
booklet is printed in two 
colors. 


AN effective follow-up in a 
trust department campaign is 


EYELEEELEYYEYV Vy 


a folder issued by the Equi- 
table Trust Company of 
New York, entitled “Are 
You Keeping Your Executor 
in the Dark?” This suggests 
notification of ‘the trustee- 
executor of his appointment, 
and lists some of the things 
an executor of an estate has 
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AS the dauntlessness of Lindbergh knew but 
one direction—O) 


Riggs National Bank through the flight of years 
continues triumphantly onward. 


DEPOSITS as of JUNE 


1922—$24, 642,838.03 
1923—$24,311,412.60 
1924—$27 467,245.17 


1925—$33,098,883.75 
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INWARD, the growth of The 
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1916—$17.717,000.00 
1919—$23, 738,131.63 
1920—$21,695,008.11 
1921—$22,301,403.74 
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1926—$42,819,996.68 
1927—$45,245,551.44 


FIVE CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 
Mate Office 
1801 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE N. W—OPPOSITE US TREASURY 


Rete 
DUPONT CIRCLE tera an rane ene 
191) Masmachuseti Avemwe Cm. Pork Rens 
SEVENTH 2 EYE STREETS 
Cor, Vth and Commins Mt Commer Seventh and | Sin, 8. 


THE Riccs NATIONAL BANK 


OF WASHINGTON, D.C 
Resourcesover - - ‘550 008 600 
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A good example of timeliness in bank advertising. The 
above advertisement was published in Washington news- 
papers on the occasion of Colonel Lindbergh's reception 





there on his return from Europe. 
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to do. On the last page of 
the folder is a reproduction 
of a news story from a New 
York paper telling of the 
millions of dollars of proper’ 
ty tied up through “lost” 
wills. 


INVESTMENT trusts is the 
subject of an _ attractively 
gotten-up booklet published 
by the Harvard Trust Com- 
pany of Boston. In addition 
to a page of copy telling of 
the institution’s trust services 
in general, a second page is 
devoted to examples of trusts 
which are being handled by 
the Harvard Trust Company, 
either as agent or co-trustee, 
or as sole trustee. In each 
of these, date of establish- 
ment is given, principal gain, 
present income on market 
value and original rate of in- 


come. “Gains vary,” says the 
copy, “but there is no in- 
stance on our books of a de- 
crease.” The folder follows 
in design a number of other 
pieces of advertising issued 
by the same institution. 


INTERESTING charts illustrate 
a folder of the Dayton Sav- 
ings & Trust Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, which “gives a re- 
view of the social and eco- 
nomic advantages enjoyed by 
the people of Dayton.” 
“Dayton’s Progress,” as the 
folder is called, is shown by 
the growing retail trade 
which “reflects mass pros- 
perity;’ by “Dayton’s city 
government expenses versus 
other Ohio municipalities;” 
by increasing postal receipts, 
which “measure city’s busi- 
ness growth;” by the city’s 




















Inducements 


An initial deposit of 5s. or more effects an 

introduction to the world’s largesi bank and 

entitles you to avail yourself of the wide 

variety of services it offers, including the use 
of the Home Safe. 

Interest is allowed on your savings. 

money may be withdrawn on demand. 


Ask at any branch for a copy ef 
“SAVING MADE SIMPLE” 
giving full particulars 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2 | 


to Save 
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An example of the modern thrift advertising now being 
published by the Midland Bank Limited of London. 


record in the “probi:n ot r: 
ducing hazards of auto traf 
fic;” by its outranking of 
other cities in ownership of 
homes; by its effective health 
laws. The bank has alx 
published its latest statement, 
in attractive booklet form, 
together with information 
regarding the bank’s services 
THE twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the 
Plainfield Trust Company, 
Plainfield, N. J., is made the 
subject of a neatly gotten up 
folder, copy for which is un 
usually readable. The cover 
bears a reproduction of the 
entrance to the bank’s new 
building, with the words, 
“Through this door to days 
you can remember!” The 
door opens, showing a view 
of the bank’s first building 
and the street in front, with 
horses, bicycles and_ long: 
skirted women. 
“At that time,” 
copy in part, “the youngest 
and smallest bank in the city, 
we nevertheless were up to 
date. We had a typewriter. 
A: strange, complicated and 
cumbersome machine —- but 
modern for its day, and in- 
dicative of the fact that we 
were striving to be ‘up to the 
minute’ with a complete, 
alert, friendly 
Plainfield people. Just as to 
day our complex calculating 
and coin-counting machines 
and other equipment make 
for the maximum of accuracy 


says the 


service for 


with speed in service.” 
Throughout the copy, the 
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days of its founding and 
those of the present are com- 
pared, giving an opportunity 
for mention of the bank’s 
modern facilities and services. 


“You have more than safe 
deposit boxes to sell—you 
have an important valuable 
service to sell,” C. H. 
Handerson, president of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation and assistant vice- 
president of the Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland, told 
the safe deposit managers at 
their annual convention in 
Cleveland, May 20 and 21. 
Mr. Handerson followed his 
address by offering the co- 
of the Financial 
Association in 
gathering facts and experi- 
ences on how to advertise 
and merchandise safe deposit 
The convention ac- 
cepted Mr. Handerson’s 
offer. 


operation 
Advertisers’ 


service. 


“THE Saturday Night Saver” 
is the official house-organ of 
the Lafayctte-South Side 
Bank, “The Saturday Night 
Bank for Savings,” St. Louis. 
It is also distributed among 
customers and _ prospective 
The June number 
contains a number of per- 
sonal advertisements 
and suggestions from the dif- 
ferent departments of the 
bank, and an official state- 
ment of the bank’s financial 
condition. A large number 


clients. 


items, 


of illustrations are used. 


PRINTED on a blotter and 


used as an envelope stuffer is 

















@ Security 





Acting as 
EXECUTORS AND 
TRUSTEES 


The MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE COMPANY 
Limrtep fulfils every function of Executors or Trustees. 


Its service combines the important advantages of 


@ Continuity of Administration 
@ Accessibility 

@ Expert Advice 
@ Moderate Fees 


A booklet ‘containing full particulars may be obtained from any 
branch of the Midland Bank. The Trustee Company is owned 
by and conducted under the direction and management of the 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 























Trust functions are also receiving very modern treatment 
in the Midland Bank's advertising. 


the following effective mes- 
sage on life insurance trusts, 
signed by the president of 
the Rochester Trust and 
Safe Deposit Company, 
Rochester, N. Y.: “Create 
your estate immediately and 
pay for it in instalments over 
a period of years. If the 
years are cut short, your 
estate is completed just the 
same. Life insurance will 
enable you to do this. But 
be sure to protect your in- 
surance through a Life In- 
surance Trust, naming this 
institution as your trustee. 
Ask about the many advan- 
tages of so doing.” 


THE Atlantic National Bank 
of Boston has published a 
good piece of trust advertis- 
ing in folder form, addressed 


to the owner of a “going 
business” and offering to aid 
him in the solution of a busi- 
ness problem which “many a 
busy man, very successful, 
very far sighted” neglects, 
that is, “to make provision 
for the guidance, protection 
and proper division of his 
business after his personality 
is withdrawn.” The bank 
offers either to send a book- 
let, “Proved Plans for Solv- 
ing Estate Problems,” for 
which it encloses a post card, 
or a personal conference 
with members of the bank’s 
trust department. The por- 
trait of a man at his desk is 
an effective cover. 


ARGUMENTS for the bank 
savings account instead of 
the purchase of stocks or 
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at the right. 


37 WALL STREET 
Medison Avenue at 45th Street 
Madigon Avenue st 28th Street 





K Otte ws rm 


Almost 1,000,000 widows 


are compelled to earn their own liv- 
ings—not because their husbands did 


not leave property or money, but yey yoy protected yur rae 
yeeutormece? 


because, in many cases, they left 
estates in unhealthy condition. 
How is your health financially? 
You owe it to yourself and your 
family to find out. Read the column 


TH EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
247 Broedway P tray 


. MEXICO CITY 
Total resources more shen $475,000,008 


‘amount of your estate. 
t it, tow, 


not, putacheck in this square 
and Til civ copy othe 


end in other ways 
insure you egainst possible losses 
neglect? 
Mf not, put acheck inthissquare 
and you feceive our booklet 
explaining the advantages of 
The Safe Keeping Account. Fore 
ligible charge you ‘avor 
borden &€ deta and Fisk of serious 
losses. Thi particularly popular 





peste + 
fis of The Equisable Trust Company of New York 








A striking combination of illustration, headline and copy 

stamp this, and the advertisement of the Equiable repro- 

duced on the facing page, as outstandingly good on 
all counts. 


bonds are given in a “Guide 
Book to Independence” put 
out by the State Bank of 
Chicago savings department. 
Ten reasons are given for 
choosing the savings account 
in preference to the other 
sort of investment and sta- 
tistics are given showing the 
wisdom of habitual saving. 


A HANDSOME booklet, with 
excellent typography, good 
copy and layout, has been 
issued by the Chicago Trust 
Company to mark the occa- 
sion of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of its founding. A 
resume of the world’s prog- 


ress during the last quarter 
of a century is followed by 
a characterization of the Chi- 
cago Trust Company as “a 
trust company that is a pro- 
duct of its times,” and “a 
company that has grown to 
the maturity of age without 
losing the vigor of youth.” 

Pen and ink drawings are 
admirably reproduced on the 
antique deckle-edged paper 
on which the booklet has 
been printed; wide margins 
and well chosen type sizes 
and styles make a well pro- 
portioned whole. 

The ancient and modern 
are well combined in the 


drawings. An appropriate al- 


legorical panel from a paint 


ed frieze in the main bank 
ing room of the trust com 
pany is used both at the he 
ginning and the end of the 
pamphlet; modern and an 
cient science are depicted: 
the value of saving is shown; 
the bond department is illus 
trated by both the bond and 
the industry which it fi 
nances; and iron gates show 
the bank’s safety. The en 
trance to the building is re 
produced on the front cover. 


Much enthusiasm is being 
displayed over the selection 
of West Baden, Ind., as the 
place for the 1927 conven 
tion of the Financial Adver- 
tisers’ Association, according 
to Preston E. Reed, executive 
secretary of the organization. 
“West Baden promises to be 
a great success as the con 
vention place of the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association, if 
the letters and comments 
reaching me are a fair indi 
cation,” says Mr. Reed. The 
convention is to be held Ser 
tember 12-15 and will be the 
first meeting held wholly at 
the association’s expense. 


THE State Street Trust Com: 
pany of Boston continues its 
series of trust booklets, men 
tioned in these columns last 
month with another, “Whee 
Will Shall Determine?” This 
is an appeal to the people 
with individuality—and what 
person but feels that he is 
one of that group? 
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“Wuy All this Talk of the 


the bank’s life 


insurance 


head and assistant vice-presi- 


Future?” asks Morris F. Fox trust, showing the value of dent Union Trust Com- 
‘in bank: & Co., investment bankers of “Insuring Your Insurance pany of Cleveland; “What 
ust com Hi} Milwaukee, Wis., of those through a Life Insurance Advertising has done for Fi- 
‘ the be who have been reading the Trust.” Two color printing nancial Institutions,” by 
dof the recent flood of trust and sav- and decorative lettering give Henry Failing, advertising 
ane a ings advertising. A folder the booklet individuality. director Oregon Journal, 
depicted; goes on to say, “Is it not now ' , Portland, Ore.; “The Ideal 
s shown; A SESSION of the Financial 


t is illus 


that you want more carefree 


Advertisers’ Association was 


Advertising Program for a 
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follows: “The Objectives in 


Engle, treasurer the Interna- 





























conven: responsibilities might be if Financial Advertising,” by tional Trust Company, Den- 
| Adver- your protective arm were un- C. H. Handerson, F. A. A. ver; and “Making the Adver- 
ccording expectedly withdrawn? 
xecutive “Is it not now that you 
nization. want the very things that a 
es to be reserve for contingencies, 
he con built of marketable and sound 
‘inancial ecurities, will give you?” 
tion, il The folder then gives sug: 
ymments gestions for investments for 
air indi the month. 
ed. The One hour’s time to preserve the work of a lifetime 
pe: “SERVICE through a Dozen: ging man md yr | 22 Minutes ! Sexo me copy of your Wil 
! e and-One-Departments” is ad- Foutnebiht ans opus tegen 
holly at vertised by the American sieecas| in 
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"Whoee range from commercial and entniiin eae Madison Avenut a 2h Street 
?” This correspondent accounts to a q — ——VioO———,€ 
people special women’s department tS 
1d what and a travel service. Each Will-making made easy. The above advertisement points 


out, in very compact form, how a will can be care- 
fully drawn and its safeguarding assured, all in one 
hour's time. 


t he is one is described individually. 


A special booklet treats of 
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Cleveland-made parts 
in Lindbergh plane 





A recent loboy display of the Union Trust Company of Cleveland reproducing a duplicate of 


the motor of Colonel Lindbergh’s plane “The Spirit of St. Louis.” 


at the left lists the parts of 
gives the 


tising Part of the Bank,” by 
Charles H. McMahon, direc- 
tor of advertising the First 
National Bank of Detroit. 


THE National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston takes advan- 
tage of an opportunity often 
neglected by banks in urging 
the co-operation of stockhold- 
ers, in a letter signed by the 
president and sent with new 
stock of the institution. Ex- 
cerpts follow: 

“IT should like to take this 
opportunity to express my 
pleasure that you have in- 
creased your financial interest 
in the Shawmut and I sin- 
cerely hope your personal in- 
terest also. 

“Our officers and directors 
are making very earnest ef- 
forts to still further increase 
the business of our various 


The large poster shown 


Colonel Lindbergh's plane which were made in Cleveland and 
names of the concerns which made them. 


departments and as is the 
case with most large business 
organizations, we feel that 
the best source from which 
to develop new business is 
our present stockholders. 
“We feel confident that 
you have at least one friend 
whom you would like to have 
transact business with us. 
Won't you be good enough 
to just note the name on the 
enclosed card and return it 
to us. We will then have 


one of our representatives 
call.” 
THE last will of Charles 


Lounsbury, an item which 
has been used sporadically in 
the newspapers of the coun- 
try and, according to its 


author. Williston Fish, 


“translated into all the idiot 
tongues of English,” is re- 


printed in booklet form, with 
an introduction by the au 
thor, by the Security Trust 
Company of Detroit. The 
booklet is appropriately got 
ten up and well printed. The 
bank’s facilities for the mak 
ing of wills and administering 
of estates is mentioned only 
in the final paragraphs: “In 
this beautiful work of fiction, 
the testator bequeathed the 
glories and blessings which 
the Great Father long ago 
devised to us all. 

“You should likewise, by 
will and trust, direct to 
whom, and how, your ma 
terial estate will be distribu 
ted or conserved. 

“Dependable estate admin’ 
istration is the primary func: 
tion of this experienced and 
responsible organization. Dis 
cussions invited.” 
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THE PEOPLES BANK, JOHNSTOWN, N.Y. 


THE new home of the Peoples Bank of Johnstown, 

now under construction, is being built of brick, 
trimmed with cut cast stone and a granite base, the style 
of architecture being Georgian. The five large, steel, 
circular-head windows on the side provide a well-lighted 
banking room. There is a large semi-circular head open- 
ing in front containing an ornamental stone door-piece 
below, with steel sash above. The building was designed 
by and is being erected under the supervision of 


MORGAN, FRENCH & CO., ING. 
ARCHITECTS anD ENGINEERS 
LOWEST 447 STREET 
NEW YORK 





















Architect's drawing of the proposed new building for the Chase 

National Bank, New York, as it will appear from Broad street. The 

insert shows the second home of the bank, founded fifty years ago, at 
104 Broadway. 
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NEW BUILDING TO MARK THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK’S FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 


NEW thirty-eight story bank and 

office building, to be erected in 

the center of the financial dis- 

trict, will mark the fiftieth anniversary 

cf the founding of the Chase National 

Bank of New York. The building will 

be the sixth occupied by the banking in- 

stitution since its founding in September, 
1877. 

The building has been planned to solve 
the problem of space for many years to 
come. At the present time, the bank 
will occupy the first twelve floors of the 
building above street level, the entire 
building 80 feet below street level and 
two floors in the tower. 

The exterior of the building has been 
designed to create an impression of 
strength and solidity, although the gen- 
eral form was governed by the L-shaped 
site on which it was to be erected and by 
the building laws of the City of New 
York. The form developed is suggestive 
of the stepped Egyptian pyramids and 
the Egyptian influence has been carried 
out in architectural detail. The main 
entrance on Pine near Nassau street, will 
be framed with an architrave of curved 
marble which forms, by means of 
replicas of coins in bas relief, a symbolic 
picture of the financial history of the 
world. Stone sphinxes will finish the 
corners of the building. 

The lower stories of the structure will 
be of Indiana limestone with granite 
base, and above this the main walls will 
be of brick, trimmed with stone and 
terra cotta. 

The main banking room and officers’ 
platform will be raised five feet above 
the level of the street and will be 134 
feet in length, 65 feet wide and 29 feet 
in height. Below this room will be located 


the paying and receiving tellers, cus- 
tomers’ securities, brokers’ loan and 
other departments which must be easily 
accessible to the public. The three floors 
below this will be devoted to modern 
and extensive vaults, with their accom- 
panying coupon and committee rooms. 
The remainder of the basement floors 
will be taken up by storage and mechan- 
ical facilities. 

The directors’ and senior executive of- 
fices will be on the fourth floor, and the 
trust department, with its own vault fa- 
cilities and reception rooms, will occupy 
the fifth and sixth. The next few floors 
will be devoted to the foreign depart- 
ment and the Chase Securities Corpora- 
tion and the remainder of the twelve 
floors will doubtless be required for the 
clerical force of the bank. The thirty- 
fifth and thirty-six floors have been re- 
served for dining rooms for the officers 
of the bank and afford a magnificent 
view of New York harbor. 

The little building at 104 Broadway, 
inset in the photograph on the opposite 
page, in contrast to this new home of 
the bank, shows the remarkable growth 
of the Chase National Bank since its or- 
ganization. The increase in total re- 
sources has been approximately from 
$1.000,000 to $1,000,000,000. 

The bank was opened in a building at 
117 Broadway and moved to 104 Broad- 
way in January, 1878. The third home 
of the bank was at 15 Nassau street, 
where it moved in May, 1887. In 1895 
the bank moved to 83 Cedar street and 
twenty years later the bank moved to 
greatly enlarged quarters at 57 Broad- 
way. The new building will be, how- 
ever, the first building which the bank 
has owned. 











AKING all in all, the favorable 
factors in the present business sit- 
uation more than offset the un- 
favorable factors, and business may face 
the next ninety days with equanimity 
and confidence, according to F. H. Raw- 
son, chairman of the board the Union 
Trust Company, Chicago. Mr. Rawson 
said, “Nothwithstanding very abnormal 
floods in the South, the unprecedented 
overproduction of oil, the coal strike, ex- 
cessive rains in some sections, and lack 
of sufficient sun heat in the Northwest 
and Middle West, we have reason to be 
very well satisfied with the first six 
months of this year, and I see nothing 
in underlying conditions to cause uneasi- 
ness in the near future. 
“Cotton prices are 25 per cent. to 
30 per cent. above the low point with a 
fair crop in prospect. Corn has been 
over a dollar and is not far below that 
figure now. Wheat is higher than it has 
been for some time. The production of 
automobiles may have a seasonal decline, 
as it usually does in the summer and 
fall. Money conditions are easy and are 
likely to remain so. Building in large 
cities is fairly active, but by and large 
it is declining, and is now back to 1924 
levels or a little below. In 500 cities, 
building permits totalling $1,662,000,000 
have been issued since January 1, com- 
pared with $1,816,000,000 last year. 
With the single exception of February, 
1927, building permit figures have been 
on a steadily descending scale since last 
June. In a special group of twenty-five 
cities where the greatest volume of build- 
ing is in progress, May of this year fell 
3 per cent. below the same month last 
year, and 10 per cent. below 1925, and 
showed only a slight gain over 1924. 
“Wholesale prices continue to shrink,” 
Mr. Rawson asserted, “which tends to 
reduce the cost of living for the con- 
sumer, but makes it more difficult for 
manufacturers to maintain satisfactory 
profits. For the last few years manu- 
facturing costs have kept pace with re- 
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F. H. RAWSON GIVES REVIEW OF BUSINESS 


duced prices by the constant advance in 
the use of machinery and in the efficiency 
of labor. Larger production per man has 
thus far offset the drop in prices, so that 
profits have remained fairly satisfactory. 
However, there is a limit to this process, 
and unless manufacturing costs can be 
further reduced, there will be meager 
profits for those manufacturers who are 





[ °) BLANK & STOLLER, INC 


F. H. Rawson 


Chairman of the board the Union 
Trust Company, Chicago, gives his 
views on business conditions. 


not operating at the highest efficiency. 
“As long as automobile production 
and building activity do not slump any 
more,” Mr. Rawson continued, “we may 
expect a continuation of prosperity. In 
my judgment, the best barometers of 
business conditions are the automobile 
and building industries, both of which 
are large employers of labor, and exten 
sive users of steel and hundreds of other 
commodities. In all our financial his 
tory there has never been a serious de 
pression when building was active.” 
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WHAT BANKS AND BANKERS 


ARE DOING 


Joun A. KLOepFER, president the Lib- 
erty Bank of Buffalo, N. Y., died last 
month after a few weeks’ illness. He 
was 54 years old. He was born at 
Hamburg, N. Y., and began his banking 
career as a clerk in the Bank of Ham- 
burg in 1892. The following year he 





JoHN A. KLOEPFER 


President the Liberty Bank of Buffalo, 
N. Y., who died recently. 


became assistant cashier and from 1904 
to 1910 was vice-president. 

In 1910 Mr. Kloepfer became presi- 
dent of the Union Stock Yards Bank of 
Buffalo. He remained in that position 
until! 1919 when he became president of 
the Liberty Bank. He has been active 
in both the New York Bankers and the 
American Bankers associations, having 
served both as treasurer and president 
of the state group and as a member of 
the executive council of the national or- 
ganization. He was also a director in 
the Buffalo branch of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. 


Mr. Kloepfer was, at the time of his 
death, vice-president and a director of 
the Liberty Bond & Share Corporation; 
treasurer, director and a member of the 
finance committee of the Buffalo-Fort 
Erie Public Bridge Company; and a di- 
rector of the Wright-Hargreaves Mines, 
Ltd. In addition to his business in- 
terests, he was active in a number of 
civic enterprises. 


RuDOLPH B. FLERSHEM, vice-president 
and general manager of sales of the 
American Radiator Company, will be 
come a vice-president of the Marine 
Trust Company of Buffalo, N. Y., ac 
cording to announcement by George F. 





RupoLPH B. FLERSHEM 


Vice-president the Marine Trust Com- 
pany of Buffalo. 


Rand, president of the bank. Sales 
executive ofhces of the American 
Radiator Company are being moved to 
New York City from Buffalo and there- 
after Mr. Flershem will remain in 
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UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 











Capital and Surplus $7,500,000 









Complete facilities for Financial insti- 
tutions and their clients :: Individual 
accounts of Bank and Trust Company 
executives invited :: Real Estate ap- 
praisals in leading cities. 


Inquiries Welcomed 


Main Office: 55 Cedar Street, New York 


Uptown Offices: 
Broadway at 73rd Street Madison’ Ave. at 74th St. 
125th St. at Eighth Avenue Lexington Ave. at 47th St. 
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Buffalo, continuing his former business National Bank of Chicago and four 
association only in an advisory capacity. years later, vice-president. When this 
He will become actively associated with institution was succeeded by the Con- 
the Marine Trust September 1. tinental and Commercial National Bank, 











RALPH VAN VECHTEN, president of the 
State Bank of Chicago, died June 28 at 
his home in Chicago after an illness of 
several months’ duration. Mr. Van 
Vechten became head of the State Bank 
of Chicago last July, after two decades 
of service with the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago 
and its predecessor, the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank. 

Mr. Van Vechten began his banking 
career in 1880 in the private banking 
house of G. F. Van Vechten in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and on the organization 
of the Cedar Rapids National Bank was 
chosen cashier of that institution. In 
1910 he was elected president of the 
bank and in 1921 chairman of the board. 
He remained active in the institution 
until his death. In 1905 he was made RALPH VAN VECHTEN 
second vice-president of the Commercial President the State Bank of Chicago 
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Bank With Us and 
Grow With Us 


Ot of town business houses having representatives or 
branch offices in Philadelphia will appreciate the 
convenience of our day and night banking service. 


With increased facilities we are better equipped than 
ever to render efficient and courteous service. 


Your Philadelphia representative will like our bank. 


FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY 


Southwest Corner Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets 
; PHILADELPHIA 





West Phila. Office’ 
52nd and Market Streets 


Front Street Office 
Front and Market Streets 


Germantown Office 
5708 Germantown Ave. 


Frankford Office 
Frankford Ave. and Paul St. 





Resources over $42,000,000 
AMERICA’S LARGEST EXCLUSIVELY DAY-AND-NIGHT BANK 
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four Mr. Van Vechten became vice-president was connected with the Hongkong & 
this and a director. Shanghai Banking Corporation for 
Yon- 


ank, Epwin V. HALE, vice-president of the 

Union Trust Company, Cleveland, died 
=) at his home in Cleveland May 18, at the 
age of 58, after a lingering illness. He 
started his business career with the old 
Western Reserve Bank and in 1898 was 
made secretary and treasurer of the 
American Trust Company. After the 
formation of the Citizens Savings & 
Trust Company he was made treasurer 
of that organization, in 1903. Ten years 
later he was named a vice-president and 
when that bank merged with other 
Cleveland banks to form the Union 
Trust Company, he went into that in- 
stitution, where he remained until his 
death. 


E. Mitton Berry, vice-president of the 
Baltimore Trust Company, has been 4 
elected a vice-president of the Inter- E. MILTON BERRY 

state Trust Company of New York, and Vice-president the Interstate Trust 
began his new duties July 1. Mr. Berry Company, New York. 
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SHORT TERM INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 


Our short. term obligations have 
been, purchased by more than» five 
thousand banks in the, United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office » 25O WEST 57T STREET + New York City 
Capital, Surplus © Undivided 


Profits 


$3.6, 428,000.00 
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eighteen years and has been vice-presi- 
dent of the Baltimore Trust for the last 
seven years. 


WILLIAM F. Fitzsimmons, formerly 
president of the American Union Bank, 
New York, has become president of the 
Pennsylvania Exchange Bank, New 
York. Allan I. Cole, former president, 
has been made chairman of the board. 


Car_ H. CHAFFEE, cashier of the First 
National Bank of Philadelphia, was 
elected a vice-president of that institu- 
tion at a recent meeting of the board of 
directors. He will continue as cashier, 
also. 


F. DwicGHt CoNNER, well known in 
bank advertising and extension circles, 
has been elected vice-president of Call's 
Bankers Service Corporation, Savannah, 
Ga. He will manage the Chicago 
division. Mr. Conner has been an 
independent new business and advertis- 
ing counselor for various banks during 
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rome soonaeneneeaes 


the last year, following his resignation as 
business extension manager of the Illi- 
nois Merchants Trust Company, Chi- 
cago. Prior to that, he was advertising 
and new business manager of _ the 
Guardian Trust Company of Cleveland, 
a position which he held for thirteen 
years before going to the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company. 


BANK OF ITALY INCREASES 
DIVIDEND RATE 


THE board of directors of the Bank of 
Italy, San Francisco, has approved an in 
crease in the bank’s annual dividend rate 
to $5.24 per share of $25 par value 
equivalent to $21 on the old $100 par 
value stock. 

The dividend is payable quarterly at 
the rate of $1.31 on each share. On the 
basis of the present capitalization repre- 
sented by 1,200,000 shares of stock, the 
bank will distribute more than $1,500, 
000 in dividends each three months 


period. 
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Providence 


Investment Securities 








Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Founded in 1865 


Government Bonds 


Letters of Credit . 


We issue confirmed Circular and Commercial Letters of Credit in £ on 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., Ltd. 
LONDON 


and their correspondents throughout the world; also Letters of Credit in $ on 


THE KIDDER PEABODY ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
BOSTON or NEW YORK 


New York 


Newark 


Foreign Exchange 




















Prior to the stock split of 4 to 1, with 
a reduction in par value from $100 to 
$25 per share, which occurred immedi- 
ately after the nationalization of the 
Bank of Italy last March, the annual 
dividend was $18, or the equivalent of 
$4.50 on the new stock. The present 
increase of approximately $3 per share 
therefore gives the stockholders an addi- 
tional yearly return of 16 per cent. 

Dividends are payable on the combined 
shares of the Bank of Italy National 
Trust & Savings Association and its af- 
filiated organization, National Bankitaly 
Company (formerly Stockholders Auxil- 
iary Corporation)—the stock of which 
is owned share for share by the bank 
stockholders. 


STOCKHOLDERS APPROVE 
INTERSTATE MERGER 


STOCK HOLDERS of the Franklin National 
Bank and of the Interstate Trust Com- 
pany. both of New York, have approved 
the p-oposal submitted by their boards of 
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directors under. which the Franklin Na- 
tional was merged with the. Interstate 
organization. The consolidation took ef- 
fect at the close of business June 30:_ Ef- 
fective the same date, the Interstate 
Trust took over the banking business 
formerly conducted by Bloomingdale 
Brothers Bank, New York. 


NATIONAL PARK BANK TO 
OPEN TWO BRANCHES 


THE National Park Bank, New York, 
will open two new branches, one in the 
new building of the New York Life In- 
surance Company, Madison avenue at 
26th street, and a second in the new 
building of the Central Savings Bank, 
Broadway at 74th street. 

The bank, which has been in existence 
for more than seventy years, has re- 
sources of about $215,000,000. Its main 
offices are at 214 Broadway and branch 
offices at 240 Park averue and 399 
Seventh avenue. 
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» TRAVELERS + 


Hany Frasers 
New ‘Travel Book FREE 
Te purchasers of A-W-4 Certiped Cheques 








fetter Than Gold 


A:B’A ud CHEQUES 
> £¢S : 








‘THis advertisement will appear 

during July in the Saturday 
Evening Post, Literary Digest, Life, 
Time, New Yorker, Vogue, Na- 
tional Geographic, —— At- 


lanticMonthly, ReviewofReviews, 
Asia, Travel, Country Life, Amer- 
ican Hebrew, American Legion 
Monthly,and Army & Navy Journal. 

It will beseen by nearly7,000,000 
families, including a large number 
of your depositors. 

For the utmost safety and con- 
venience in traveling advise your 
customers to carry A’B-A Certified 
Cheques. If they are going abroad, 
give them a complimentary copy 
of “All About Going Abroad” 
when they buy their cheques. 


A B:A_ +4; EQUES 


AGENTS: BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 WALL ST., NEW YORK 








CHEMICAL NATIONAL OPENS 
NEW BRANCH 


A NEw branch, at Fifth avenue at 74th 
street, has been opened by the Chemical 
National Bank of New York. The 
branch occupies the main floor of the 
Professional building, opposite the Uni- 
versity Club and the Aeolian building. 
The Chemical now has four branches. 

C. D. Duncan, formerly vice-president 
the People’s National Bank of Montclair, 
N. J., is in charge of the new branch, 
with H. Griffith Parker and Herbert R. 


Chapman as assistant managers. 


BANK OF MANHATTAN PLANS 
STOCK INCREASE 


RECOMMENDATION has been made by 
the directors of the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company, New York, to stock: 
holders that the institution’s capital be 
increased from $10,700,000 to $12,500,- 
000, the enlarged capital to consist of 
125,000 shares with a par value of $100. 
Heretofore the shares of the bank have 
had a par value of $50. The stock in- 
crease is for the purpose of acquiring 
the Bank of Washington Heights, which 
is to be merged with the other banking 
institution. 

Stockholders of the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company will be given the right 
to subscribe to 10 per cent. of the par 
value of their holdings at $250 a share 
for each share of the new $100 par stock. 

The meeting of shareholders to ap- 
prove this increased capitalization and 
the merger with the Bank of Washington 
Heights has been called for August 2, 
1927. 

The main office of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company is at 40 Wall 
street, with branches in Manhattan at 
Union Square and 16th street; also at 
43rd street and Madison avenue. In 
addition it maintains thirty-nine offices 
covering Queens and a large section of 
Brooklyn. With the acquisition of the 
four branches of the Bank of Washing 
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ton Heights the bank will have forty-six 
‘fees in New York City. 

The Bank of Washington Heights, 
organized in 1901, was the pioneer bank 
in upper Manhattan. Its growth has 
kept pace with the development of that 
section of the city. The main office is 
at Amsterdam avenue and 155th street, 
with branches at 171st street and Broad- 
way, 181st street near St. Nicholas ave- 
nue, and Dyckman street and Sherman 
avenue. It is planned to continue the 
present staffs of the Bank of Washington 
Heights in charge of their respective 
offices. 

When the new stock has been issued 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company 
will have a capital of $12,500,000, a 
surplus of $12,500,000 and undivided 
profits in excess of $6,000,000. 


GUARANTY TRUST APPOINT- 
MENTS 


THE Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has announced the following ap- 
pointments: Rowland E. Cocks and 
Henry A. Theis, vice-presidents; Arthur 
E. Burke, corporate trust officer; and A. 
Nye Van Vleck, personal trust officer. 
All four men have previously been asso- 
ciated in official capacities with the com- 
pany’s fiduciary departments. Mr. 
Cocks was formerly personal trust of- 
ficer and his successor in that position, 
Mr. Van Vleck, was an assistant trust 
officer. Mr. Theis was formerly assistant 
vice-president and Mr. Burke an assist- 
ant trust officer. 


CHANGE IN NAME OF BANK 
ARCHITECTS 


THE firm heretofore known as Mowbray 
© Uffinger, architects and engineers, 
specialists in banking building, designing 
and equipment, has been changed to 
Uffinger, Foster & Bookwalter, Inc., ac- 
cording to announcement by that firm. 
“For years,” the announcement reads, 
“the practice of Mowbray & Uffinger has 




















! The Symbol—of Forty-Seven Years | 
of Banking Progress 


New Home of the State Bank of 
Chicago — now being erected at 
La Salle and Monroe Streets, the 
center of Chicago's financial district. 


The human 


element in banking 


transactions 


As the clientele of this institution 
increased in size and our business 
developed year after year, we have 
endeavored to conserve the personal 
element in our contact with every cus- 
tomer. The importance of this factor 
is appreciated by bankers, especially 
in handling transactions entrusted to 
us by out-of-town banks. 


Henry A. Haucan 
Chairman, Board of Directors 


Raven Van VecuTen 
President 


Leroy A. Gopparp 
Chairman Executive Committee 


Oscar H. Haucan 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


State Bank 
of Chicago 


A Trust Company 


LA SALLE AND 
WASHINGTON STREETS 


Member Federal Reserve System 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS OVER $10,000,000 
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been conducted primarily by Justin M. 
Uffinger, C. Manning Foster and Joseph 
S. Bookwalter. The change in the name 
more truly identifies the principals re- 
sponsible for the success of their many 
commissions in the field of bank architec- 
ture and equipment.” 


GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPT- 
ANCE INCREASES CAPITAL 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by 
C. C. Cooper, president of the General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation, that 
the corporation has sold to General 
Motors Corporation an additional 100,- 
000 shares of its capital stock at $125 
per share, making an addition to capital 
funds of $12,500,000. 

With this increase the acceptance cor- 
poration now has total capital funds in 
excess of $50,000,000. Il the capital 
stock is owned by General Motors Cor- 
poration. 

Since its organization in 1919, the 
acceptance corporation which was 
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formed to finance wholesale and retail 
sales of General Motors products, has 
granted about $2,000,000,000 of credit, 
with total credit losses of less than one- 
tenth of 1 per cent. The corporation 
started in 1919 with capital funds of 
$2,500,000, but General Motors Cor- 
poration has subscribed additional capi- 
tal from year to year as the business has 
expanded. 

The acceptance corporation, which is 
the largest institution of its kind in the 
world, operates a credit service for the 
exclusive benefit of General Motors deal- 
ers and retail purchasers. 


MODERN VAULT DOOR FOR 
CHINESE TOMB 


AN order for a vault door for the tomb 
of Dr. Sun-Yat-Sen, famous Chinese 


general, has recently been received by 


the York Safe and Lock Company, York, 
Pa. It is to be made in cast bronze, in- 
stead of the regulation steel, but with 
this one difference the door is exactly 
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ANKS in other parts of the United 
States, which need, from time to 
time, to employ the banking, trust 
and collection facilities of a Los Angeles 
institution, have learned that from Se- 
curity Trust & Savings Bank they obtain 
a service which includes a widespread 
covering of the Los Angeles Metropoli- 
tan Area, through 52 Branches, a well- 
organized Credit Department, a strong 
and capable investment subsidiary 
(Security Company) and a Department 
of Research, operated by trained 











like those in use in many banks in this 
country. According to reports, the tomb 
of this famous Chinese is to be very 
elaborate, costing approximately $1,500,- 
000. 


THOMAS M. DEBEVOISE MADE 
EQUITABLE TRUSTEE 


THoMAs M. Debevoise was elected a 
trustee of the Equitable Trust Company, 
New York, at a recent meeting of the 
board of trustees. Mr. Debevoise is at- 
torney for John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
the Rockefeller Foundation. He is a na- 
tive of New York City, a graduate of 
Yale University and of New York Law 
School and a director of a number of 
corporations. 


[ERSEY CITY BANK OPENS 
BRANCH 


Tre First National Bank of Jersey City 
ha: opened a branch office, the Hudson 


City branch, at 286 Central avenue and 
Hutton street, the first of two branches 
by which the bank will augment its serv- 
ice in Greater Jersey City. 

The bank has been established for 
more than 63 years and has a capital of 
$1,000,000; surplus of $1,500,000; un- 
divided profits approximating $150,000 
and total resources in excess of $20,000,- 
000. Officers of the bank are as fol- 
lows: Kelley Graham, president; Robert 
E. Jennings, vice-president; Henry 
Brown, Jr., vice-president and cashier; 
Clifford A. Spoerl, vice-president; Nor- 
man Dixon, assistant vice-president; 
Edwin W. Spoerl, assistant vice-presi- 
dent; Jacob R. Wortendyke, assistant 
cashier; Benjamin F. Gardner, Jr., 
assistant cashier. Directors are: Edward 
L. Young, George T. Smith, Robert E. 
Jennings, Henry E. Niese, Edward I. 
Edwards, chairman, Arthur G. Hoffman, 
Julian Schermerhorn, H. Otto Wittpenn, 
Harry F. O’Mealia, Raymond F. Barnes, 
Thomas H. Williams, John C. Smaltz, 
Spencer D. Baldwin, Kelley Graham. 
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with which is affiliated the 


Federal Commerce Trust Company 
: Investments 
i BROADWAY 


JLITY 


(Ghe National Bank of Commerce is the Bank- 
ers’ Bank, centrally located in the United States, 
and serving for seventy years now an ever- 






increasing number of correspondents. 


An Advertising Service Department available 
without cost and helpful cooperation from all 
divisions of our bank for correspondents. If your 
bank does not have these facilities write us for 
free descriptive booklet. 





SHREVEPORT BANK OBSERVES 
FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


A SPECIAL souvenir number of The 
Shreveport Banker, publication of the 
Commercial National Bank of Shreve- 
port, La., has been issued, marking the 
fortieth anniversary of the founding of 
that institution. A sketch of the bank’s 
growth during the years, with a photo- 
tograph of the institution’s present build- 
ing, is followed by photographs of the 
officers of the bank, history of their 
careers; portraits of the members of the 
board of directors; photographs of all the 
bank’s employes; and a story of the 
three-day birthday party held by the in- 
stitution in observance of the anniver- 
sary. 


ARKANSAS BANKERS HOLD 
ONE-DAY CONVENTION 


THe Arkansas Bankers Association, 
which postponed its annual convention, 
scheduled for April, on account of flood 
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conditions, held a one-day business ses 
sion at the Hotel Marion, Little Rock, 
on July 7. The meeting was “for the dis- 
cussion of flood control and rehabilita- 
tion and the general banking and busi’ 
ness conditions of Arkansas,” and for 
the election of officers for the Arkansas 
Bankers Association and that. state’s 
officers for the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 


A. G. WEDGE TO HEAD BANKERS 
OF MINNESOTA 


A. G. WepcE of the First National 
Bank of Park Rapids, Minn., was elected 
president of the Minnesota Bankers 
Association at that organization’s annual 
convention in St. Paul, June 8-10. He 
has been vice-president of the association 
for the last year and succeeds R. E. 
MacGregor of the Northwestern Na: 
tional Bank, Minneapolis, as president of 
the body. I. E. Hansen, First National 
Bank of St. Paul, was elected vice-presi- 
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THE HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK 
of NEW YORK 


ARCHIBALD C. EMERY, President 


RESOURCES over $20,000,000 


MAIN OFFICE - - 130 WEST 42%” STREET 


BRANCHES 
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dent; and A. M. Schaefer, Peoples State 
Bank of Jordan, treasurer. 

The three-day meeting included ad- 
dresses by well known men, including 
Melvin A. Traylor, president the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and president 
the First National Bank of Chicago, who 
spoke on “The McFadden Act and Other 
Things:” Eugene M. Stevens, president 
the Illinois Merchants Trust Company, 
Chicago, who gave “Some Observations 
on Overproduction; M. L. Countryman, 
special counsel the Great Northern Rail- 
way, who discussed “Railroad Problems 
—Old and New;” and John Brandt, 
president Land o’ Lakes Creameries, 
Inc., whose subject was “What Mer- 
chandising Can Do for Agriculture.” 


NATIONAL CITY HAS 115TH 
BIRTHDAY 


THE National City Bank of New York, 
the largest bank in the country and, in 
point of capital funds, the largest in the 
world, celebrated the 115th anniversary 


of its founding last month. The bank 
was organized in 1812 as the City Bank, 
with capital of $800,000. At the present 
time its capital is $75,000,000 and the 
total of its capital, surplus and undivided 
profits is more than $141,000,000. 

Every statement of the bank for years 
has announced new records in its growth. 
The latest statement showed total re- 
sources of $1,477,747,281. Deposits of 
the National City, at the latest report, 
were more than $1,500,000,000. 

The bank made its greatest growth in 
the last twenty-five years as an institution 
of international scope and importance, 
although 1n the first ninety years of its 
existence it contributed much to the 
growth of trade and industry in the 
United States, beside helping materially 
in the financial operations of the Gov- 
ernment. The bank has 104 foreign 
branches in the commercial and financial 
centers of twenty-three countries. It has 
in addition 4000 correspondents through- 
out the world. 
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WASHINGTON BANKERS MEET 


THE thirty-second annual convention of 
the Washington Bankers Association 
was held June 9-11 in Tacoma. Speakers 
included Craig B. Hazlewood, vice- 
president the Union Trust Company, 
Chicago, and second vice-president the 
American Bankers Association; Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, head of the Wharton School of 
Finance, Philadelphia, and a noted lec- 
turer, author and economist; John C. 
Mechem, vice-president the First Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago, and a mem- 
ber of the executive committee, Trust 
Company Division, American Bankers 
Association; C. C. Colt, vice-president 
the First National Bank, Portland, Ore., 
and western member of the agricultural 
commission, American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

In addition to the speakers from out 
of the state, there were talks by Guy C. 
Browne of Wenatchee, president of the 
state association; Major Everett G. 
Griggs, president the St. Paul and 
Tacoma Lumber Company: R. E. Shep- 
herd, chairman of the board the Federal 
Land Bank of Spokane; and N. B. Coff- 
man, president the Coffman-Dobson 
Bank and Trust Company, Chehalis. 


OHIO BANKERS ELECT 


Rospert McEvilley, vice-president the 
First National Bank of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was elected president of the Ohio Bank- 
ers Association at the annual meeting of 
the organization held June 15-17 at 
Cedar Point. Other officers are vice- 
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Kings County Trust Company 
City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $4,500,000 Undivided Profits $445,000 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, President 


ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
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THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 
CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Assistant Secretary 


ite 


president, Arthur B. Taylor, president 
the Lorain County Savings and Trust 
Company, Elvira; treasurer, Edwin 
Buchanan, vice-president Ohio National 
Bank, Columbus; secretary, Charles H. 
Mylander, Columbus. 

Addresses included “Underlying Fac- 
tors in the Business Situation,” by Dr. 
B. M. Anderson, Jr., economist the 
Chase National Bank of New York; 
“Life as Three Poets View It,” by Dr. 
Charles F. Wishart, president of 
Wooster College; “County Credit 
Bureaus,” by Lyon Carr, president the 
First State Bank of Wenonah, IIl., and 
J. L. Jones, president the First National 
Bank of Henry, IIl.; “Compensating Net 
Profits,” by H. C. Hausman, manager 
the research and analysis department the 
Illinois Bankers Association. E. H. Blair, 
superintendent of banks, Columbus, dis- 
cussed the relations between the state de- 
partment and the individual banks. 


WISCONSIN BANKERS _ IN 
ANNUAL MEETING 


THE thirty-third annual convention of 
the Wisconsin Bankers Association was 
held in Madison June 21-23. Among 
the speakers were Dr. Frank Bohn of the 
New York Times, who discussed “The 
New Economic Map of the United 
States;” K. L. Hatch, assistant director 
of agricultural extension of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, who took up 
the Middle West's agricultural problem 
in “Farm and Factory Must Prosper To- 
gether;” H. L. Russell, dean of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture of the University, 
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who emphasized the banker's part in the 
agricultural tangle in “The Banker's Re- 
sponsibility to Agriculture;” Melvin A. 
Traylor, president the First National 
Bank of Chicago and president of the 
American Bankers Association, who dis- 
cussed “The McFadden Act and Other 
Things; Alfred T. Sihler, manager the 
investment department the Union Trust 
Company, Chicago, whose subject was 
“Some Phases of Bank Investments;” 
Hon. W. I. Nolan, lieutenant governor 
of Minnesota; and Governor Fred R. 
Zimmerman of Wisconsin. 


SAFE DEPOSIT CONVENTION 
HELD IN CLEVELAND 


VAULT managers and safe deposit em- 
ployes from all over the United States 
attended the twelfth annual Safe Deposit 
Convention, held in Cleveland May 
19-21. Arrangements for the meeting 
were made by the Cleveland Safe De- 
posit Association, of which H. F. Pratt 
of the Union Trust Company of the 
same city is president. 

Safe deposit departments, considered 
by many banks as necessary evils, are a 
source of potential profit, it was the 
consensus of opinion at the convention. 
They must, however, be properly 
equipped and well managed if they are 
to be profitable. 

C. H. Mylander, secretary of the 
Ohio Bankers Association, in the first 
talk on the three-day program, dwelt on 
the importance of safe deposit facilities, 
particularly in view of the large quan. 
tities and wide distribution of securities, 
and cautioned against laxity in the opera- 
tion of safe deposit departments. 

The responsibility of putting the safe 
deposit business on a paying basis is di- 
rectly up to the vault manager, accord- 
ing to George G. Bradford, manager of 
the Union Safe Deposit Vaults, Boston, 
in an address before the convention. A 
discussion of box rentals and suggestions 

for revision of the prices charged were 
included in his talk. 


The application of cost accounting to 
safe deposit business was outlined by 
Carl H. Dawson of the Cleveland Trust 
Company. 

C. H. Handerson, assistant vice-presi- 
dent the Union Trust Company of 
Cleveland and president of the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association, told the dele- 
gates that in order to sell their service 
to the public they must give the public 
what it wants, rather than try to edu- 
cate the public to the present system. 

Legal aspects of the safe deposit busi- 
ness were taken up by Arnold R. Boyd, 
New York attorney, and Abraham 
Meyer, attorney for the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago. 
A paper written by the latter was read 
to the convention. Harry M. Hoover, 
manager of the Central Safety Deposit 
Vaults of Chicago, discussed advertising 

problems of the safe deposit business and 
Louis S. Heacley, vice-president the 
Northwestern Trust Company of St. 
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Paul, spoke on “The Relationship be- 
tween a Safe Deposit Company and its 
Customers.” 


IOWA BANKERS MEET 


A GROUP of well known speakers ad- 
dressed the forty-first annual convention 
of the Iowa Bankers Association held in 
Des Moines June 20-22. They included 
Governor John Hammill of Iowa who 
spoke on “An Opportunity for Iowans;” 
Melvin A. Traylor, president the First 
National Bank of Chicago and head of 
the American Bankers Association, who 
discussed “The McFadden Bill and Other 
Matters;” Dr. O. R. Sweeney, head of 
the chemical engineering department of 
Iowa State College, Ames, who spoke on 
“Utilization of Agricultural Waste Ma- 
terials;” Congressman S. Wallace Demp- 
sey of Lockport, N. Y., who told of the 
work of the Rivers and Harbors com- 
mittee, of which he is chairman; Henry 
A. Theis, member of the trust depart- 
ment and assistant vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
whose subject was “The Corporate 
Fiduciary;” and David R. Forgan, vice: 
chairman of the board of the directors 
the National Bank of the Republic, Chi- 
cago, who discussed “America and the 
Allied Debts.” 

A state conference of officers of the 
County Bankers associations was held 
in conjunction with the meeting. 


RALPH B. HARDACRE HEADS 
CALIFORNIA BANKERS 


RaLpH B. Hardacre, vice-president of 
the Security Trust and Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles, was elected president of 
the California Bankers Association at 
the annual meeting of the organization 
in Del Monte recently. Mr. Hardacre 
has been active in Los Angeles banking 
for the last twenty years. He is a di- 
rector as well as an officer of the Security 
bank and of the Security company, the 
investment subsidiary of the bank. 

Before going to California Mr. Hard 
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Gerdes Ventilating Systems and Electric Window Ventilators 
diffuse healthful and invigorating unheated fresh air without causing 
draft or chill, and prevent the infiltration of poisonous automobile 
gases as well as dust and soot which is so prevalent during the Summer 
Season. 

Every installation is guaranteed as regards workmanship, material 
and functioning—that is, a satisfactory result to the owner is 
guaranteed. 

A booklet descriptive of the Gerdes Method and containing a list 
of references of the highest character will be sent upon request. 
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Theodore R. N. Gerdes, M. E. 


Engineer, Manufacturer, Contractor 


105-107 Bank Street, New York City 


Telephone Watkins 2893 
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acre was connected with the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. He began his 
banking career there at the bottom of the 
profession and has since served in every 
department of the business. 

The general meeting was preceded by 
a meeting of the trust company section 
of the association. During this confer- 
ence legal problems in connection with 
trust business were discussed by several 
lawyers and a report was given of the 
regional trust company conference. 

Speakers at the general meetings of 
the convention were Will C. Wood, 
state superintendent of banks, who spoke 
on “The Banking Department: An 
Agency for Service to Banks; R. B. R. 
Randolph, trust officer Anglo and Lon- 
don Paris National Bank, San Francisco, 
whose subject was “The Trust Depart- 
ment: Its Share in Interdepartmental 
Co-operation; and Chester H. Rowell, 
who discussed “The Situation in China: Vice-president Security Trust & Sav- 
Future Relations of Our Country to the ings Duh, Koo Ragin, ens souty 


© witzer proto 


RALPH B. HARDACRE 


Orie: elected president of the California 
rient. Bankers Association. 
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INVESTMENT TRUST RAISING 
$15,000,000 


THE International Securities Corpora- 
tion of America, formerly the Interna- 
tional Securities Trust of America, has 
issued $15,000,000 of 5 per cent. de- 
bentures, thus becoming the largest gen- 
eral investment trust in the world. Its 
total resources amount to more than 
$46,000,000. 

Cash of the corporation will be in- 
creased soon by $3,600,000 when pay- 
ment is received for additional shares of 
stock for which subscriptions have been 
received. Recently the corporation has 
repurchased for cancellation more than 
$6,000,000 of its secured bonds. Its 
cash and investment are more than 200 
per cent. of the total funded debt, and 
no additional debentures can be issued 
unless current assets back of them exceed 
200 per cent. 

Net earnings of the corporation for 
the year ended May 31, 1927, amounted 
to $3,292,099. 

As an investment trust, the corpora- 
tion confines its business to the invest- 
ment and reinvestment of its resources 
in marketable securities of governments, 
railroads, public utilities and industrials, 
domestic and foreign. Its assets now 
include more than 500 such investments 
in more than thirty countries. 


KANSAS BANKERS HEAR GOOD 
ADDRESSES 


SPEAKERS at the annual convention of 
the Kansas Bankers Association, held 
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May 18-21 in Manhattan, included 
Francis David Farrell, president Kansas 
State Agricultural College, who spoke on 
“Our Mutual Relations; Governor Ben 
S. Paulen, who is also president of the 
Wilson County Bank of Fredonia and 
whose address was entitled “These 
Times;” Professor Irving Fisher of the 
department of political economy, Yale 
University, who spoke on “Progress 
toward Stabilizing the Dollar;’ B. A. 
Welch, cashier the State Bank of King- 
man and chairman of the association’s 
agricultural committee, who discussed 
“The Plot-Demonstration Plan;” Roy L. 
Bone, bank commissioner for Kansas, 
whose subject was “Some Comment on 
Recent Banking Legislation;’ Dan H. 
Otis of Madison, Wis., director of agri- 
cultural commission of the American 
Bankers Association, who talked on 
“Kansas at Her Best; and the Rev. 
Marion Nelson Wardrip of Kansas City, 
whose address was on “The Philosophy 
of an Arkansas Hill Billy.” 


CHASE NOW BILLION DOLLAR 
BANK 


THE Chase National Bank of New York 
passed the billion dollar mark in its total 
resources of June 30, the statement show’ 
ing the amount of $1,042,513,993. The 
Chase thus joins the National City Bank 
of New York, making two financial in- 
stitutions of billion-dollar magnitude in 
the United States. Statement of June 
30 of the National City Bank showed 
resources of more than $1,500,000,000 
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The total resources of $1,042,513,993 
of the Chase National Bank represent 
an increase of $159,679,888 over the 
figures of March 23. The distinction 
of the Chase National in becoming a 
billion-dollar institution coincides with 
the fiftieth anniversary of its establish- 
ment, which it will celebrate in Septem- 
ber. Record-breaking deposits of $919,- 
608,525 are listed in the Chase National's 
statement of June 30, an increase of near- 
ly $175,000,000 over the deposits on 
March 23. Capital and surplus remain 
at $40,000,000 and $25,000,000, re- 
spectively, but the undivided profits ac- 
count has expanded from $13,742,735 to 
$14,697,146. 

Cash on hand and due from banks ag- 
gregated $365,188,037 on June 30, com- 
pared with $273,814,634 on March 23. 
Loans and discounts increased to $529,- 
695,935 from $443,085,176 in March. 
Holdings of United States Government 
securities were reduced from $108,100,- 
540 to $91,327,254, and there was a 
slight decrease also in holdings of other 


securities. 


HOUSTON MADE DIRECTOR OF 
ACCEPTANCE BANK 


Davin F. Houston, Secretary of Agri- 
culture and later Secretary of the Treas- 
ury during the Wilson administration, 
has been elected a director of the In- 
ternational Acceptance Bank, Inc., New 
York, to succeed the late John T. Pratt. 
Mr. Houston was recently chosen presi- 
dent of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 


pany. He is also vice-president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany and president of the Bell Telephone 
Securities Corporation. 

The board has announced the declara- 
tion of the regular quarterly dividend on 
the common and special stock at the rate 
of 8 per cent. per annum on the paid up 
capital, payable July 15, 1927, to stock- 
holders of record of July 7, 1927. 

The statement of the bank just issued 
as of June 30, 1927, shows total re- 
sources of $95,609,720 against $93,966,- 
799 on the same date last year. Accept- 
ances outstanding totalled $38,813,660 
against $37,545,719 a year ago. Un- 
divided profits of $4,200,033 reflect an 
increase of $297,330 over December 31, 
1926, and of $639,278 over June 30, 
1926. 

The bank’s subsidiary, the Interna- 
tional Acceptance Securities and Trust 
Company, in its June 30 statement shows 
total resources of $11,180,828, with de- 
posits of $10,023,838, capital and sur- 
plus of $1,000,000, and undivided 
profits of $131,195. The company was 
organized last year to provide regular 
domestic banking facilities, in addition to 
being empowered to act in trustee and 
fiduciary capacities. 

The complete list of directors of the 
International Acceptance Bank, includ- 
ing Mr. Houston, follows: Paul M. War- 
burg, chairman; Daniel G. Wing, vice- 
chairman; Matthew C. Brush, Newcomb 
Carlton, Walter E. Frew, F. Abbot 
Goodhue, Robert F. Herrick, David F. 
Houston, L. Nachmann, George S. Pat- 
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Who’s Who 1926: 


“OUTCAULT, Richard Felton, artist; b. 
Lancaster, Ohio, 14 Jan. 1863; s. J. P. 
Outcault and Catharine Davis: m. 1890, 
Mary Jane Martin, Lancaster, Ohio. 
Educ.: McMicken University, Cincinnati. 
On staff New York Journal since 1905. 
Publications, Buster, Mary Jane and Tige, 
1908; Buster Brown and Busy Body, 
1909; Real Buster and the only Mary 
Jane 1909; Buster Brown in Foreign 
Lands, 1912; Buster Brown, the Fun 
Maker, 1912; Buster Brown and his Pets, 
1913. Address Flushing, L. I., New 
York.” (1914 Turned to Bank Adver- 
tising.) 


There is brains, energy, money—and 
yes, “guts” behind everything made 
for Christmas Clubs for Banks by 
this house. 


Ask for Samples 


Outcault Advertising 
Company 


221 East 20th St. Chicago, IIl. 











terson, Charles B. Seger, Lawrence H. 
Shearman, William Skinner, Philip 
Stockton, Charles A. Stone, Henry Tat- 
nall, Felix M. Warburg and Thos. H. 
West, Jr. 


OREGON BANKERS IN ANNUAL 
MEETING 


KEITH Powell, president the First Na- 
tional Bank and the Bank of Wood- 
burn, both of Woodburn, was chosen 
president of the Oregon Bankers Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting of the or- 
ganization held June 3-5 at Gearheart- 
by-the-Sea. John F. Daly, president Hi- 
bernia Commercial & Savings Bank, 
Portland, was chosen vice-president; 
Arthur A. Rogers, cashier First National 
Bank of Eugene, treasurer; and Andrew 
Miller of Portland, secretary. 

Speakers at the convention included 


Craig B. Hazlewood, vice-president the 
Union Trust Company of Chicago and 
second vice-president the American 
Bankers Association, who spoke on “The 
Giant Industry of the Northwest;” M. 
L. Countryman of St. Paul, former vice- 
president and now consulting counsel the 
Great Northern Railroad, whose subject 
was “Railroad Development in Oregon;” 
Dr. Arnold Bennett Hall, who discussed 
conditions throughout the state; L. H. 
Roseberry, vice-president the Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los, Angeles, 
who discussed “Relations of Banks to 
Fiduciary Service; and Charles S. Keith, 
of Kansas City, president Central Coal 
& Coke Co. and president the Oregon- 
Washington Lumber Company, who 
spoke on “The First Industry of the 
Northwest.” 


CLEVELAND TRUST INCREASES 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


THE capital and surplus of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, were 
increased to $15,000,000, effective July 
1, in accordance with action of the stock- 
holders in voting an increase in capital 
of $1,400,000 at the annual meeting last 
January. 

The increase, according to Harris 
Creech, president of the bank, is in ac- 
cordance with the policy of the company 
to increase its capital stock as the institu- 
tion’s growth requires. This is the sixth 
time the capital has been increased, re- 
flecting a growth from $500,000 capital 
in 1895 when the bank was established. 

The Cleveland Trust Company is now 
listed among the largest savings and com- 
mercial banks and trust companies in 
the United States. A pioneer in branch 
banking, it now operates fifty-three 
branches about the city, handling over 
440,000 deposit accounts. 

Under Mr. Creech, who has been 
president since 1923, resources of the 
Cleveland Trust have continued to grow 
steadily each year. 
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ALLIED -CORPORATION FOR 
MURRAY HILL TRUST 


Tue Murray Hill Trust Company, New 
York, plans to organize an allied cor- 
poration for stockholders of the institu- 
tion. Stockholders are to receive offers 
of rights to subscribe to stock in a securi- 
ties company known as the Murray Hill 
Allied Corporation. The new company 
will have an authorized capitalization of 
10,000 shares, the same number of 
shares that the trust company has out- 
standing, and these will be offered to 
stockholders of the bank at $20 each on a 
share-for-share basis. 

Certificates of the new stock will not 
come into the possession of the subscriber 
but will be made out in the name of the 
Murray Hill Trust Company, which will 
give the subscriber a certificate that he 
holds certain shares in the securities 
corporation. The method makes it im- 
possible for the holder to sell stock of the 
two organizations separately. 

The Murray Hill Trust Company was 
formed last September with offices at 
Madison avenue and 40th street and cap- 
ital and surplus of $2,000,000. W. I. 
Lincoln Adams is chairman and O. W. 
Birckhead is president. 


SEABOARD BANK TO FORM IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY 


ANNOUNCEMENT of plans for the or- 
ganization of an investment company 


has been made by Chellis A. Suatin, 


president of the Seaboard National 
Bank, New York. At the same 
time he announced an increase in the 
bank’s capital stock from $6,000,000 to 
$8,000,000, the increase representing the 
capital of the affiliated investment firm. 
The bank’s directors expect to continue 


dividends on the increased capital at the 
present rate of 16 per cent. 

Formal announcement said: 

“The directors approved, in principle, 
a plan for the organization of an affili- 
ated investment company with power to 
make investments which are not ordi- 
narily available to a national bank. The 
details of the plan are under considera- 
tion. In general it provides for the or- 
ganization of the new company with a 
capital of approximately $2,000,000, to 
be set aside by the bank for that purpose, 
without expense to its shareholders. The 
shares of the new company will be de- 
posited and held for the account of the 
shareholders of the bank, share for share, 
so that the stock of the new company 
will not be independently transferable. 
If the plan is accepted by the share- 
holders it is expected the organization of 
the new company will be effected shortly 
after the completion of the proceedings 
to increase the stock of the bank.” 

The Seaboard, whose main office is at 
Broad and Beaver streets, maintains 
branches at 115 Broadway and 24 East 
45th street. According to the statement 
as of March 23, 1927, resources amount- 
ed to $216,092,209, with capital $6,000,- 
000, surplus $8,000,000 and undivided 
profits $3,445,849. 


NATIONAL CITY CHANGES 


A NUMBER of changes have been made 
in the personnel of the National City 
Bank of New York, including the pro- 
motion of John L. Cross, DeWitt A. 
Forward and William J. Noonan, as- 
sistant vice-presidents, to vice-presidents; 
Douglass B. Simonson, assistant cashier, 
to assistant vice-president; and William 
R. Morrison, an assistant vice-president 
of the National City Compar-v, who was 
made an assistant vice-president of the 
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bank. Joseph P. Ripley, an assistant 
vice-president of the National City Com- 
pany, was made a vice-president of the 
company. 

Charles L. Schenck, a vice-president, 
has resigned but will remain on the 
bank’s advisory board in Brooklyn. 


BIRMINGHAM BANK MERGER 


THE American Trust and Savings Bank 
and the Traders National Bank, both of 
Birmingham, Ala., were merged July 1 
as the American-Traders National Bank. 
Webb W. Crawford, formerly president 
of the first mentioned institution, is 
chairman and president of the new bank, 
and J. C. Persons, formerly president of 
the Traders, is executive vice-president. 
The aggregate capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits amount to $4,900,000 and 
deposits to $20,000,000. 


NEWARK BANKS TO MERGE 


THE Fidelity Union Trust Company of 
Newark, N. J., has announced a plan 
for the merger of itself and five other 
banks of the city, under the Fidelity 
name, to establish the first city-wide 
banking institution in the state. The 
banks involved are the American Na- 
tional Bank, the City Trust Company, 
the North End Bank, the Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank and the Ironbound Trust 
Company, which has a branch on Ferry 
street, Newark. 

Total resources of the Fidelity, as of 
June 30, are $145,181,694, and deposits 
$130,050,276. The bank’s capigal is 
$6,000,000 and its surplus and undivided 
profits $7,984,679. 

The officers of the merged banks will 
remain the same, except in the case of 
J. H. Bacheller and Charles Niebling, 
who were made vice-presidents of the 
Fidelity Union Trust Company. Di- 
rectors of the institutions will become 
members of advisory boards and each 
will continue in the service of his institu- 


tion, which will assume the designation 
of a branch of the parent concern. 


STATE APPROVES MERGER 


THE New York State banking depart- 
ment has approved a proposed merger 
of the Banco di Sicilia Trust Company, 
New York, and the Security State Bank, 
Brooklyn. The consolidated institution 
will be known as the Banco di Sicilia 
Trust Company and the Brooklyn bank 
will be operated as a branch. The Banco 
di Sicilia Trust Company is an affiliation 
of the Banco di Sicilia, Palermo, Italy. 

Statement of the Banco di Sicilia 
Trust Company, as of June 30, 1927, 
showed capital of $700,000, surplus and 
undivided profits of $362,167, reserve 
fund of $85,593, deposits of $15,725, 
814 and total resources of 17,254,768. 


FRANKLIN SOCIETY IN NEW 
HOME 


THE Franklin Society for Home Building 
and Savings, New York, has moved to 
its new home at 217 Broadway and held 
open house to members and friends of 
the organization. 

In its new home the society has en- 
larged facilities for its 42,000 members 
and has allowed for further expansion. 
The new quarters are Colonial in style. 
Marble, caenstone and American walnut 
trim have been used in the interior ef- 
fects. John J. Sheridan is the architect. 
Many rare portraits and prints of Ben- 
jamin Franklin have been hung on the 
walls of the executive offices. 

Charles O’Conor Hennessy, who was 
largely responsible for the organization 
of the society on Park Row, where it 
has been located for almost 40 years, is 
president of the society. 


CENTRAL MERCANTILE GAINS 
THE Central Mercantile Bank and Trust 


Company, New York, reports a gain of 
nearly $8,000,000 in deposits since it 
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moved into its new main office at Fifth 
avenue at 44th street two months ago. 
The bank's deposits on June 30 amounted 
to $50,015,161 and total resources $55,- 
853,301. Colonel Arthur W. Little has 
been added to the institution’s advisory 
board. 


MICHIGAN BANKERS’ CRUISE 


THE Michigan Bankers’ Association held 
its annual convention the latter part of 
June as a six-day cruise on the Great 
Lakes, sailing from Detroit to Duluth 


and back. 
NEW ENGLAND BANKERS MEET 


THe Association of New England 
Bankers held its fourteenth annual meet- 
ing in Bethlehem, N. H., June 24-25. 
W. P. G. Harding, governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, presided 
at the joint assembly of the state associa- 
tions, which was held June 25. 


BANK OBSERVES 143rp ANNI- 
VERSARY 


THE Bank of New York and Trust Com- 
pany, New York City’s oldest bank, cele- 
brated its 143rd anniversary last month. 
The bank opened its doors on June 9, 
1784. Alexander Hamilton drew up the 
article of association of the bank. At 
that time there was no government to 
which it could apply for a charter. Lead- 
ing residents of New York subscribed 
to the stock, and five years before the 
United States came into being the Bank 
of New York, long known simply as 
The Bank, was formally launched. In 
1922 the Bank of New York was merged 
with the New York Life Insurance and 
Trust Company. 


NEW OFFICER ELECTED 


RicHarpD Wagner has been elected sec- 
ond vice-president of the Continental 
and Commercial National Bank of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Wagner has been in the bank 
since 1910. 


Combination bank and office building 
of the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany, New York, erected in Long 
Island City. The building is the new 
home of the Long Island City branch, 
which occupies the first floor, base- 
ment and mezzanine. The upper 
floors are rented for office use. The 
banking space is five times as large 
as that formerly occupied by the 
branch, and has been attractively fin- 
ished. The floor is of travertine with 
a border of colored marble and the 
walls before the paying rellers’ cages 
are of St. Genovese marble. 





ILLINOIS BANKERS HAVE VARIED PROGRAM 


'ALKS on almost every topic of in- 
terest to bankers were given before 
the Illinois Bankers Association in 
annual convention in Danville June 
23-24. The agricultural situation, the 
punishment of criminals and criminal 
psychology, publicity and the bank's 
relations with the public, clearing house 
supervision as opposed to deposit 
guaranty legislation, the Illinois securt- 
ties law and the McFadden Act— 
all were discussed by able speakers 
at the two-day conference. Reports of 
the various committees of the organiza- 
tion, showing their activities during the 
last year, were also of vital interest to 
the delegates. 

At the first session an address of wel- 
come was given by C. V. McClenathan, 
president Danville Clearing House Asso- 
ciation and president the Second Na- 
tional Bank of Danville. J. M. Appel, 
formerly vice-president of the associa- 
tion, who was elected president for the 
coming year, responded. Mr. Appel is 


president of the Highland Park State 
Bank, Highland Park. The president's 
annual address was given by W. B. 


Crawford, president West Frankfort 
Bank & Trust Company, West Frank- 
fort. 

Addresses by Charles A. Ewing of 
Decatur on “The Illinois Bankers’ Part 
in Our Agricultural Crisis;’ and by 
State Senator Andrew S. Cuthbertson, 
vice-president the First National Bank of 
Bunker Hill, on “Bringing the Criminal 
Law up to Date,” concluded the morn- 
ing session. 

“It takes three years to hang a mur- 
derer and two years to send a gunman 
to the penitentiary,” said Senator 
Cuthbertson. “We can travel to New 
York in twenty hours or to California 
in three days. We can reach London 
by telephone in a few minutes but we 
are slower than ever before in getting 
justice through our courts.” 

“If Alexander Hamilton or Chief 
Justice Marshall should return to earth 
now they would find many things they 
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never dreamed of in their day. The 
radio, electric lights, automobiles, fast 
trains, and many other things would be 
entirely new to them. They would not 
feel at home among these things. 

“But when these old time lawyers 
visited our courts they would under- 
stand it all. The same old indictments 
against the murderers and the same 
awkward processes of trying these cases. 
They could step in and take charge of 
these cases and handle them as well as 
our most up-to-date lawyers today. 
Everything has changed but criminal 
procedure and that, like Tennyson's 
Brook, goes on forever in the same old 
way—much to the benefit of the crim 
inals.” 

Mr. Ewing held the closest attention 
of the convention as he spoke on “The 
Bankers) Part in Our Agricultural 
Crisis.” 

“It seems to me the time has passed 
for expressions of sympathy for the 
farmer. It is time we found a way to 
do something,” said the speaker. Mr. 
Ewing is giving much time and thought 
to the farmer’s problem and his name is 
connected with a new plan to be sub 
mitted to Congress which will, he be 
lieves, win more united support than 
any plan yet offered. 

“Two Hundred Million Dollars—that 
may not sound like much money if you 
say it fast,” said William L. Barnhart 
in the first address of the afternoon ses’ 
sion, “but when you remember that the 
famous Woolworth building recently 
sold for eleven millions you begin to 
realize the vast sums of money obtained 
in the last year by the forgers and other 
crooks working along this line. If we 
can save this money for a single year we 
can build eighteen more Woolworth 
buildings.” 

Mr. Barnhart is resident vice-president 
of the National Surety Company of 
New York. 

“Conventions being held in Illinois 
this month are discussing a great variety 
of problems,” said Walter Swengel, the 
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new director of public relations for the 
Bankers Association of this state. “A 
convention in Chicago yesterday spent 
its time trying to solve the problems of 
the pickle makers. A shoe convention 
closed in this hotel yesterday. Another 
soon will work out plans for rebuilding 
the city of Jerusalem. So it goes—each 
convention working on problems peculiar 
to its own business. 

“But this convention of bankers is in- 
terested in all business,” he said. “There 
is not a pickle maker but has some bank- 
er close to him, interested in his success. 
That is why we have our “Public Rela- 
tions work. We must encourage men 
in every walk of life to co-operate with 
their bankers more freely. We must 
help them all to understand correct 
banking methods and good business 
methods. To build bigger banks we 
must help to build bigger successes for 
every one doing business with the banks.” 

The third speaker of the afternoon ex- 
plained the “most successful methods 
ever tried to make banking absolutely 
safe for depositors.” 

“Not one single dollar of deposits has 
been lost in the last twenty-one years by 
patrons of banks belonging to the Chi- 
cago Clearing House” said Charles H. 
Meyer, chief examiner of banks for the 
Chicago Clearing House. “The Chicago 
Plan, as it is called, has been adopted 


Hotel Somerset 
Commonwealth Ave. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Superbly located—only seven min- 
utes from the _ city’s business, 
theatre and shopping centers. One 
block from the principal cross- 
roads entering and leaving Boston. 

Terrace Garden Cafe. 
Room with bath $3 to $10, yer day 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
William P. Lyle, Manager 














The South Carolina 
National Bank 
Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville, S.C. - Columbia, S. C. 


Consolidation of 


Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 
Charleston, 8. C. 
Norwood Nat. Bank Carolina Nat. Bank 
Greenville, 8. C. Columbia, 8. C. 


Capital $ 1,100,000.00 
Surplus 650,000.00 
Resources 25,000,000.00 























by other cities with equal success. It is 
the best plan yet found to prevent losses 
of depositors’ money. 

“When you compare the work done 
by the bankers themselves in Chicago you 
see how much better this plan is than 
such plans as the “‘Depositors Guarantee 
Funds’ laws that have been enacted by 
the legislatures of various states. The 
bankers of the city do the work them- 
selves and they pay the cost of it, too. 
The legislature did not force them to it.” 
The same plan can be adopted by smaller 
cities and by entire counties or several 
counties working together if the bankers 
wish. 

“Banking is really a new thing,” said 
Harlan Eugene Read of St. Louis in the 
last address of the afternoon. When you 
compare it with the history of other 
business it is young. Most of the bank- 
ing systems of Europe are less than 100 
years old. The great Bank of France 
started in Napoleon’s time and the Bank 
of England is about 250 years old. 

“Each of the great banking systems 
was started to help solve the problems 
of a civil war. Our own National 
Banking System began in 1863. The 
early banks were all private affairs. They 
accepted money willingly but did not 
allow the cash to be withdrawn if they 
could avoid it. The modern idea of serv- 
ice to all patrons—the bank as a semi- 
public institution—is still in its swaddling 
clothes. 
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Foreign Languages 
Easily Learned 


The Berlitz Conversational Method makes 
the study of any foreign language a sur- 
wrisingly simple, easy and pleasant matter. 
Sxperienced native teachers. Day and 
Evening Classes and Individual Instruc- 
tion. HKeasonable tuition. Call, write or 
phone for catalogue. 


TRIAL LESSON FREE 


NEW CLASSES 
in French, Spanish, Italian, German 
constantly forming 


BERLITZ 


SCHOOL OF 


LANGUAGES 


Penn. 1188 
Triangle 1946 


30 West 34th St. 

218 Livingston St., B’klyn. 
Over 300 branches throughout 
the world. 

Teachers will be sent to Financial and 


Industrial Institutions desiring to form 
Classes in their offices. 





























“You bankers have your faults” said 
Mr. Read, “but I will mention only one 
of them. You do not compel the young 
people to become thrifty. The old man 
as he goes to the poor house may well 
blame you because you did not hit him 
over the head with a club and take 10 
per cent. of his wages to invesi for his 
old age. He has just cause for complaint 
against you.” 

In discussing the value of the “Illinois 
Securities Law,” G. Gale Gilbert of Mt. 
Vernon, chief of the securities depart- 
ment of the Secretary of State, said, 
“We will never know all that has been 
saved for the people of this state but 
the records show more than $600,000,- 
000 of questionable securities we have 
kept off the market. Nearly $3,500,000,- 
000 in good investments have been sold 
in this state in the last eight years with 
the approval of the Secretary of State. 
Over 700 brokers have been investigated 


and approved during the eight years 
since these laws have been in force. 
Forty-six others have applied for permits 
to sell their stuff and have failed to pass 


the test. How many others there are 
who wanted to get a share of Illinois 
money but did not think it worth while 
to ask for permits we shall never know. 
Their sales would have been enormous 
but for this law.” 

“The McFadden Act and Other Mat- 
ters,” was the subject of an address by 
Melvin A. Traylor of Chicago, president 
of the First National Bank of that city 
and president of the American Bankers 
Association. The talk outlined clearly 
and concisely the points of the new 
banking legislation. 

A number of social events were in- 
cluded in the two days’ meeting—a 
smoker and buffet supper, dinner and 
dance. Additional entertainment was 
provided for the women who attended 
the convention. 

On Wednesday afternoon they were 
guests at a theater party at the Terrace 
theater and the following day a luncheon 
and bridge party was given for the vis 
iting women at the Danville Country 
Club. They were guests on Thursday 
evening at the dinner and dance given 
for the convention delegates and on Fri- 
day, the last day of the convention, were 
taken for an automobile tour, after which 
they were entertained at a_ buffet 
luncheon. 





1927 
THE CORPORATION MANUAL 


Twenty-eighth Edition 


A systematic arrangement of the Statutes 
in all states affecting both Domestic and 
Foreign Business Corporations, The Uniform 
Stock Transfer Act, Blue Sky Laws, Anti- 
Trust Laws, Forms and Precedents. Strong 
Buckram binding, 2386 pages. 


United States Corporation Company 


150 Broadway, New York 
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COMING BANKERS’ 
CONVENTIONS 


AMERICAN BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Houston, Texas, week of Octcber 24. 
Executive manager, F. N. Shepherd, 11U East 
Forty-second street, New York City. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANK- 
ING, Detroit, July 11-15. 


ARIZONA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Flagstaff, October 13-14. Secretary, Morris 
Goldwater, Prescott. 


CANADIAN BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Montreal, November 11. Secretary, 
Henry T. Ross, Dominion Express Building, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS* ASSO- 
CIATION, West Baden, Ind., September 12- 
15. Executive secretary, Preston E. Reed, 
231 South LaSalle street, Chicago. 


INDIANA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 

Indianapolis, September 21-22. Secretary, 
Miss Forba McDaniel, 310 Odd Fellow 
building, Indianapolis. 


MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS BANKS 
ASSOCIATION, New Bedford, September 
15-17. Headquarters, New Bedford Hotel. 
Executive manager, D. S. Sylvester, 80 Fed- 
eral street, Boston. 


MONTANA BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Helena, July 21-23. Secretary, John 
Romersa, Box 619, Kalispell. 

















International Securities 
Trust of America 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 





For information about this 
investment trust, address 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS TRUST 
A MASSACHUSETIS TRUST 


1 Federal Street 50 Pine Street 
Boston New York 

















NEBRASKA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Omaha. Secretary, William B. Hughes, 908 
Woodman building, Omaha. 


NEVADA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Reno, July 21-23. Secretary, L. S. Reese, 
assistant cashier Farmers & Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Reno. 


NEW MEXICO BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Deming, October 20-22. Secretary, 
M. F. Barnes, First National Bank Building, 
Albuquerque. 


PACIFIC COAST TRUST CONFER- 
ENCE, Portland, Ore., August 11-13. 


WYOMING BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Thermopolis, September 1. Secretary, Harry 
B. Henderson, First Joint Stock Land Bank, 


Cheyenne. 








Dinner given by the Plainfield Trust Company, Plainfield, N. J., in celebration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of its founding. 
Plainfield banks and a number of New York bankers were guests of the institution. 


ficers and directors of the other 
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Newly remodeled head office of the Banque de Commerce, Antwerp. 


BANQUE DE COMMERCE, ANTWERP, 
REMODELS BUILDING 


HE difficult problem of enlarging 

and modernizing a bank building 

without destroying the harmonious 
and correct lines of its original architec- 
ture has been successfully solved by the 
Banque de Commerce, Antwerp, in the 
rebuilding of its head office. 

In this instance it was necessary not 
only to provide increased accommoda- 
tions for the bank’s business, but also to 
reconstruct the building to harmonize 
with a facade of cream colored Caen 
stone, dating from. 1740. The facade, 
which is of a restrained type appropriate 
to Antwerp’s main bank, is of such arch- 
itectural merit and historical value as to 
cause the city council of Antwerp to 
decree its conservation as a monument 
of public interest. 

The banking room on the ground floor 
of the remodeled structure is unusually 
large and well lighted, providing ample 
space for the public and for 300 officers 
and clerks employed in the bank. Equip- 
ment is of the most modern type and a 
complete system of internal telephones 
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has provided almost every employe with 
an instrument for communicating with 
other departments of the institution. 
Four passenger elevators give access to 
the administration departments on the 
first, second and third floors, where 
equipment and accommodations are as 
complete as those in the main banking 
room. The board room, in late eighteenth 
century style, contains authentic wood- 
work and furnishings of the period. In 
one of the committee rooms is a fine 
example of a Flemish fire place, with 
authentic blue Delft tiles, and there are 
other antique furnishings of interest. 
The site of the building has been oc 
cupied since about 1450 A. D., at first 
by generations of tanners and later by 
one of the famous Post Houses. Traces 
of the tanning industry have been found 
in the shape of tanning pits, tanning ref- 
use, etc., when new foundations were 
excavated. The arms of the Banque de 
Commerce thus very fittingly contain a 
postal horn and tanners’ implements. 
It is appropriate that the institution 
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Exchange dealers’ room. 


Committee room. 
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Committee room. 








Board room, in late eighteenth century style. 


is housed in a building criginating in 
the eighteenth century since it was in 
that century that the business of the 
bank had its origin. 

Beginning with a purely local mer- 
chant banker of the period, the bank 
progressed consistently under various 
names up to the year 1893, when it was 
incorporated under its present title. The 
development which resulted from the 
participation in the capital of one of the 
great English banks, which took place 
immediately after the war, and a subse- 
quent reorganization, exceeded all ex- 
pectations. At that time branch offices 
were established in Brussels and Ostend 
and agency arrangements made in every 
town of importance in Belgium. In ad- 
dition, the list of foreign correspondents 
was enlarged so that now the Banque 
de Commerce may provide its customers 
with every facility for banking business 
both in Belgium and abroad. 
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EXAMPLES OF RECENT BANK 
BUILDING OPERATIONS 


























The new, individual building of the Peoples National Bank and Trust Company, 
Lynbrook, Long Island, N. Y., is of Indiana limestone with granite base, the front 
having a massive colonnade in Ionic style. The same classic treatment is carried 
cut on the sides of the building, with pilasters between which are large windows. 
(he windows are metal, of modern type and the entrance doorway is of bronze. 

1¢ building was designed by and constructed under the supervision of Morgan, 


French & Co., Inc., architects and engincers, New York City. 
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The exterior walls of the new Ozone Park National Bank, Ozone Park, Long 

Island, N. Y., are of cast stone in imitation of light gray granite. The base is of 

polished green granite and the columns at the entrance are monoliths of the same 

stone. ‘The window and entrance door frames are of bronze, and the corner entrance 

is at the intersection of two important thoroughfares. Uffinger, Foster & Bookwalter 
of New York were the designers and supervisors of the building. 
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Partial view of the public space in the Ozone Park National Bank, Ozone Park, 

Long Island, N. Y., showing the entrance to the safe deposit vault and the savings 

department. The building was designed by Uffinger, Foster & Bookwalter, bank 
architects, New York. 
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second view of the main banking room of the Ozone Park National Bank, 
Ozone Park, Long Island, N. Y. 
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This interesting and unusual type of main entrance is the result of the remodelling of 

the old entrance of the Palisade Trust and Guaranty Company, Englewood, N. J. 

The entire old building was left standing while a new entrance and additions to sides 

and rear of the building were constructed. Holmes & Winslow, specialists in bank 
architecture, New York City, were the architects. 
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The three-story portion in the rear of the new building to be erected for the City 

Nationa! Bank, Belfast, Me., will be built and occupied while the main structure 1s 

under construction. The plans are by Thomas M. James Company, Boston and 
New York. 
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The interior of the Fidelity Trust Company, Houston, Texas, is of Spanish archi- 
tecture, modified by details drawn from the Mayan Indian work. Alfred C. Bossom, 
bank architect and equipment engineer of New York City, designed the building. 














The Petroleum building, a twenty-one story office building, is the home 

of the Fidelity Trust Company of Houston, Texas. The building is of the 

modern recessional type and its detail was inspired by the architecture of the 

Mayan Indians in Yucatan, Central America. The base is of Indiana limestone 

and the shaft and upper portion of brick trimmed with terra cotta. The 

building was designed by Alfred C. Bossom, bank architect and equipment 
engineer, New York. 
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The new home of the Seamen's Bank for Savings, New York City, was designed 

by Wistar Morris and built by the William L. Crow Construction Company. The 

fifteen-story structure is faced with Plymouth granite and the walls of the banking 

room, 124 by 65 feet, are Doria stone. The scheme of the beamed ceiling follows 

that of the Chiaramontes Palace at Palermo, Italy, which dates from the fourteenth 
century and combines Romanesque and Gothic architecture. 
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A BANKER, ADVERTISER AND MECHANIC 


The mechanics of advertising, a source of grief to many bank advertising managers, are 
outlined in Bank Advertising Production (Bankers Publishing Company, $2.50) by “An Ad- 


vertising Production Man.” 


It deals with production methods inside the bank's advertising 


department and has been written, according to the author, “in a sincere effort to enable 
others to profit by mistakes made, experiments performed and final conclusions drawn from 


years of experience in this sort of work.” 
and mechanica! sides of bank advertising.” 


HAT is an advertising produc- 
tion man? He is the person 


who carries out mechanically 
the ideas of the advertising manager. 
What does he do? Let the author him- 


self answer: 


“What does the production man do? 
Well, he does everything and anything. 
It is absolutely impossible for us to state, 
one, two, three, what his duties are. 

“They consist of an infinite multi- 
plicity of detail. Each day’s activities 
are so unrelated to each other that they 
would appear meaningless if tabulated 
chronologically. Every hour the produc- 
tion man performs an amazing number 
of small jobs, each one bearing upon 
some one big job. 

“Let us take fifteen minutes’ work and 
anayze it: 

“Phones the engraver about delivery 
of that halftone of the little girl. 

“Checks with a newspaper about posi- 
tion of Ad Number 37. 

“Pastes stickers on five bundles, and 
puts them in the stockroom. 

“Explains to urgent salesman that the 
bank has no use for his particular 
novelty. 

“Tells the printer that page proof must 
absolutely be delivered no later than 
Thursday morning. 

“Files three photographs.” 

“There you have a cross section of the 


job.” 


In xeneral, the work of the producticn 
stated as follows: 


man 





It is “intended as a practical guide to the physical 


“Purchase of all printing, engraving, 
art work and departmental supplies. 

“Placing and distribution of all adver- 
tising in accordance with schedule. 

“Interviewing of all salesmen. 

“Maintenance of a system of order- 
ing, filing and scheduling, so that he 
knows at all times the status of any job 
and the location of any proof, bit of art 
work, electro or what not.” 


* * * 


If, as the author recommends, the 
work of the bank advertising department 
is divided between the manager and the 
production man, this little volume de- 
scribes the work of the latter; if the posi- 
tions are combined in one man, as they 
necessarily are in many banks, it will 
help the advertising manager in the per- 
formance of his production duties. 

After analyzing the work of the pro- 
duction man, in the first chapter, and 
differentiating between his work and 
that of the advertising manager, the 
author takes up in detail each phase of 
production work. The second chapter is 
devoted to “Printing—A Study in Pur- 
casing,” the author discussing the print: 
er, paper, composition, distribution, 
special processes and similar problems. 

Engraving is the subject of the third 
chapter, entitled “Engravings — The 
Favorite Alibi.” Here are given the 
“ABC of zincs, halftones, electros and 


(Continued on page 8) 
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SHOP TALK 
W E’VE just seen the manuscript for 


a book of humorous verse and 
sketches, all having to do with banks and 
bankers, that has been written and illus- 
trated by two bank advertising men and 
that will be published in the autumn by 
the Bankers Publishing Company. We 
are planning to send a copy of it to each 
of our banker friends; it is so cleverly 
written that they cannot help but like it, 
even if they find themselves gently 
satirized therein. 

The author of the volume (its title has 
not yet been decided upon) is Don 
Knowlton, of the publicity department 
of the Union Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, and the drawings were furnished 
by Arthur M. DeBebian, advertising 
manager of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 


W 


HERE is one of the amusing verses that 
the book will contain: 


The dying man groaned feebly, 
And his family gathered nigh 
They wiped their eyes, and sadly 

Prepared to say goodbye. 
With sudden strength, the victim 
Rose up upon his bed 
And with death close upon him, 
These words to them he said: 


“T've left my cash in trust, my dears; 
My coin you cannot blow 
The bank won't let you cut a dash 
On papa’s hard-earned dough! 
I know you've waited anxiously 
For me to hit the dust— 
But though I croak, I'll have my joke— 
I've left my kale in trust!” 


SERIOUS matters are also under corsid- 
eration for fall publication. One of 
these, too, is by a financial advertising 
man, T. D. MacGregor, considered by 
many to be the dean of bank advertising 
men. MacGregor’s Book of Bank Ad 
vertising will be published this autumn 
in a revised and up-to-date edition. 

If you have used the former edition, 
you are sure to want the new one, which 
brings the material up-to-date and adds 
new information, the result of Mr. 
MacGregor’s widening experience and 
observation in the field. If you have not 
used the former edition, you will have 
an opportunity in this book to get. not 
only an outline of the whole theory and 
practice of bank advertising, but also 
thousands of paragraphs which may be 
used in the actual preparation of adver- 
tising copy. 

These paragraphs cover every pos 
sible subject which might be advertise 
by every sort of bank or trust company 
and so make the book of value to every 
financial advertising man, whether ex- 
perienced or taking up the work for the 
first time. It is also useful to students of 
advertising. 


A REVISED edition of The Practical Work 
of a Bank by William H. Kniffin, Jr., will 
be published next winter. Mr. Kniffin 
is now at work revising another of his 
well known books on banking, The Sav- 
ings Bank and Its Practical Work, and 
will start the task of revising The 
Practical Work of a Bank as soon as he 
has finished with the other volume. 


Q 


Don’t be confused by the brand new 
title under which we are appearing thi: 
month. We intend to go right on talk: 
ing about books, though we don’t men 
tion the talking any longer, and we are 
now admitting to you what you have 
long known, that it is books for bankers 
we are talking about. 


THis Witt Do FoR WaRM WEATHER 


Willie—Father, what is untold wealth? 
Daddy—What doesn’t appear on the 
come tax returns——Kansas City Times 
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gem bank, large or small, city or country, needs the first book described 


on this page, for it gives a complete, concise idea of how to conduct a 
publicity and new business department in any bank. 


NO country bank should be without the second book, for what the new busi- 
ness department is to the city bank the agricultural department is to the 
country bank. The country bank has the advantage of being able to use the 


“New Business Department” also. 








New Business 
Department 


By T. D. MacGregor 





Bank Agricultural 


Department 


By R. A. Ward 








Table of Contents 





The Purpose of a New Business Depart- 
ment 
Aims and purposes of the department. 


Sources of New Business 
Prospects from present patrons; leads 
from various departments; affiliations 
of directors and stockholders; prospects 
from outside the banks; lists; inquiries; 
solicitations. 


Relations with Other Departments 


The New Business Department acts as an 
interpreter in helping the various de- 
partments to express themselves, to ex- 
plain to the public what they have to 
offer. 


Subdivisions of the Department 


Explains the machinery by which the 
manifold objects of a typical Depart- 
ment of Publicity and New Business are 
accomplished. Illustrated by forms. 


The Central Card File 


The heart of the work of the depart- 
ment. It has both negative and positive 
uses in the analysis of accounts, cutting 
out waste and pointing the way to 
greater profits. 


Handling the Accounts of Banks 
Analysis of accounts, and plans for so- 
liciting new business from other bank- 
ing institutions. Readjustment of in- 
terest rates. 


Getting “‘Leads” from Inquiries 
Timely issuance of booklets. Following 
up inquiries. Making the most of a 
name. 


A Follow-Up System 
Outline of a typical follow-up plan. How 
in one year over $4,000,000 initial de- 
posits were received from ‘‘follow-ups.” 


New Business Ideas and Suggestions 


Duties of chief clerk; publicity commit- 
tee: press clippings; meeting advertis- 
ing solicitors; courtesies to visitors, etc. 


Table of Contents 





Bank Agricultural Service 
How to render such benefits and service 
to be derived from it. 


Organizing the Department—The Man and 
the Job 


Personality of the man; relation to other 
officers; first principles of the work. 
Planning a Program of Work 
Program of the First National Bank of 
Bend, Ore.; effect of the work. 
Using the Agricultural Survey 
Making a survey of farms in the terri- 
tory one of the best methods of analyz- 
ing the farming situation; agricultural 
property statement form given here. 


An Increased Crop Production Campaign 
Such a campaign can be carried on by 
a bank, in co-operation witn the local 
county agent or expert bank agricul- 
turalist; complete explanation given. 

Livestock Improvement Project 
No project lends itself more readily to 
bank co-operation than this campaign 
which can be carried on effectively for 
a period of years. Many illustrations 
and advertisements given with this 
chapter. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
Carry on work in co-operation with the 
state club leaders who have this work 
thoroughly standardized, and are fa- 
miliar with methods to conduct it 
profitably. 

Advertising and Publicity 
No phase of country bank activity can 
be featured more frequently than that 
of a live agricultural department. Ex- 
amples of advertising given here. 


Bankcr-Farmer Activities 
Suggestions for banker-farmer “mixers,” 
luncheons and conferences; motion pic- 
tures, etc. 


Conclusion 
Friendly helpfulness and superior service 
wins more friends for the bank than the 
cold, mechanical banking of days past. 





BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


$1.25 each 


71-73 Murray Street, New York 


each $1.25 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


Recent Announcements of Other Publishers 








THE HAZARDS OF AN UNPROTECTED 
EstaTE. By Clinton Davidson. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


PLAIN facts about distribution of estates 
after death are told in this seventy-two 
page book, illustrated with charts, by the 
Estate Planning Corporation. The fol- 
lowing topics are discussed: How much 
will your estate be worth; how eleven 
million became a hundred thousand; can 
this happen to you; an analysis of estate 
hazards and their effects; hazards after 
death but before distribution of estate— 
present tax trends; multiple state inheri- 
tance taxes; vexatious delays and high 
administration expenses; lack of ready 
cash; shrinkage of assets due to death; 
contested will; is your will up-to-date; 
contingent liabilities; depreciation of 
holdings after death; hazards after dis- 
tribution of estate to heirs—improvi- 
dence of beneficiaries; inexperience of 
heirs having large sums at their disposal 
for first time; hazards reduced to a min- 
imum—The Estate Planning Corpora- 
tion; examples of planned estates. 


HARMONY BETWEEN LABOR AND CapPl- 
TAL; An Essay on the Welfare of 
Nations. By Oscar Newfang. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


AFTER setting forth the basic causes of 
the strife between labor and capital, the 
author presents a solution of the problem 
in the drawing account wage, a new ap- 
plication of the partnership principle to 
industry. Workers under this plan 
would have a drawing account or pre- 
liminary wage similar to the drawing ac- 
count of partners in a co-partnership; 
at the close of the year’s business, after 
a fair dividend had been paid upon cap- 
ital, the remaining earnings would be al- 
lotted to the workers, both managerial 
and manual, in proportion to their sal- 
aries and wages. The preliminary wage 
would thus be determined by free com- 
petition, but the final earnings of the 
workers would be whatever they could 


make the business earn above a reason- 
able dividend on capital. 

“This plan would make capital and 
labor pull together for the greatest pos: 
sible profits; capital, in order to widen 
the margin of safety for its dividends; 
labor, in order to increase its final earn- 
ings. The plan would also make pos: 
sible permanent industrial peace, steady 
employment, a wider distribution of 
wealth, and the enhanced welfare of 
nations.” 


New BusINESs FOR BANKS. By Fred- 


erick Kerman and B. W. Griffin. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. $5.15 post 
paid. 


AN interesting contribution to the bank- 
ing literature of the year is New Business 
for Banks, written by Frederick Kerman, 
assistant vice-president Bank of Italy, 
San Francisco, and Bryant W. Griffin, 
manager business extension department 
National Newark & Essex Banking Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. In this volume 
they give facts from actual experiences 
applied to all bank departments. It re- 
veals the experiences of banks and trust 
companies in towns and cities of varying 
sizes and types, and describes the meth- 
ods they use in detail. 

The contents show how to organize a 
new business department; how to make 
a bank more attractive to the public; 
how to make every employe a business: 
getter; how to handle solicitation for de- 
posits and trusts; the methods found 
best for budgeting advertising by me- 
diums and departments; how to write, 
display and place newspaper advertising 
and hundreds of other basic banking 
questions—with practical systems, sug’ 
gestions for adaptation, and a wealth of 
valuable facts. The section of the sav 
ings department is full of keen interest, 
practical application and lasting profit. 
It covers industrial savings, Christmas 
Clubs, methods of getting savings ac 
counts and the actual process employed 
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by many successful banks in the prepara- 
tion and writing of savings copy. 


INTRODUCTION TO MONEY AND CREDIT. 


By J. D. Magee. New York: F. S.° 


Crofts & Co. $3.65 postpaid. 


Tuis book is a text for beginners in this 
subject, and has chapters on the follow- 
ing: Reasons for the Study of Money 
and Credit, Fundamental Conceptions, 
Origin and Functions of Money, Mone- 
tary Systems (illustrated by the present 
system of the United States), Com- 
modity Money and Coinage, Credit and 
Credit Instruments, Credit Money, Fiat 
Money, The Greenbacks, General Theo- 
ries of Prices, Gold and Silver Produc- 
tion, Index Numbers and General Move- 
ment of Prices in the United States, 
Price Movements, Types of Money Vari- 
ations, Relation of Money to Rate of 
Interest, Domestic Exchange, Foreign 
Exchange, Theory of Bimetallism, Bi- 
metallism in Practice, Monetary Affairs 
in the United States after 1900, Brief 
History of Legislation in the United 
States, Gold Exchange Standard, Paper 
Money During the War, European 
Monetary Problems after the War, Ef- 
fects of the War on Monetary Affairs 
in Great Britain, Germany, and France, 
Control of Prices. 


Livinc Trusts. By Gilbert T. Stephen- 
son. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co. 
$4.15 postpaid. 


THE author of this book has put into a 
single volume the practical information 
about living trusts, The book will meet 
the requirements of the layman who is 
undecided whether or not a living trust 
will serve his purposes, of the busy law- 
yer called upon in the midst of his prac- 
tice to draw a living trust or life insur- 
ance agreement, of the trustee who 
wishes a ready guide to which he may 
refer as he works out the terms of a liv- 
ing or life insurance trust, of the life 
underwriter who is earnestly endeavor: 
ing to advise his client how best to ar- 
range his insurance and of the student 
who would know the proper place of 
trusts among business enterprises. 





























‘'T HOMAS P. KANE, late deputy 

comptroller of the currency, has 
written of many interesting events in 
banking during his long period of 
service. A few are given here: 


Branch Banking 

Payment of Interest on Bank Balances 

Real Estate Loans 

Causes of Panics 

Chicago Wheat Deal 

Celebrated Cassie A. Chadwick 

Indictment of Charles W. Morse 

Riggs National Bank Controversy 

Stock Dividends 

Zimri Dwiggins Chain of Banks 

Chemical National Bank and _ Its 
Branches in the Exposition Grounds 

First National Bank Organized 

Organization of the Currency Bureau 

The Bigelow Detalcation 

Bank Examiners’ Culpability 

Proposed Abolition of the Comptrol- 
ler’s Office 

National Bank Circulation vs. Govern- 
ment Issues 

Federal Reserve Act 

The Miss Lottie M. Taylor Incident 

The Poetical Critic 

Instances of Theft in Currency Ship- 
ments 

Effect of Chicago Fire of 1871 upon 
Banks 

Secretary Shaw's Ruling regarding 
Reserve Requirements 


Crisis of 1907 








Order on 5 days’ approval from the 
._Bankers Publishing Company 
$5 71 Murray St., N. Y. $5 


























—this book stands alone——“ a thorough and 
systematic treatise in a field as yet virtually un- 
touched.”—American Banker. 





it will tell you how 
the Par Clearance System 


affects your bank 


E. SPAHR 

: —whether you charge exchange or remit at par. If you 
charge exchange, the system is taking away some of your 
profits by driving your customers to par remitting banks. 
It you remit at par, the exchange-charging banks are 
taking an unfair advantage of you, by charging exchange 





$7.50 





on their own checks, and collecting yours at par.. Do 
you know how the par clearance system originated? Do 
you know the economic saving it has accomplished? Do 
you know how widespread it is? You need all these facts 
to make a rational decision whether your bank shall con- 
tinue its present policy or change. You will find them in 


The Clearing and 
Collection of Checks 


By Walter E. Spahr 


You can order this book on 5 days’ approval from the 
Bankers Publishing Co., 71 Murray St., N. Y. 


$7.50 

















MoperRN INDustTRY. By Bogart and Lan- 
don. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $3.90 postpaid. 


THis is a text-book, written to supply 
what has been conceived to be a gap in 
general economic text-books, and is in- 
tended as a background or introduction 
to a study of the principles of economics. 
The book deals with industry rather than 
business and touches lightly the subjects 
of transportation, money, and marketing. 
It is primarily concerned with making 
goods and conceives of the world of in- 
dustry as a vast going concern, attempt- 
ing to describe the work it does and the 
relations of the different parts to one 


another 
ey 


PROBLEMS OF BANK ORGANIZATION 
AN address on the “Problems of Bank 
Organization,” given by Harry Arthur 
Hopf before a joint meeting of the 


American Society of Mechanical En: 
gineers and the Taylor Society in New 
York last December, has been reprinted 
by H. A. Hopf and Company, manage’ 
ment engineers, of which firm the speaker 
is the senior member. 

Organization of a bank has been di- 
vided by Mr. Hopf into three parts, each 
of which is treated in a special chapter, 
as follows: “Planning the Structure,” in 
which classification and functionaliza 
tion of activities, co-ordination of work, 
decentralization of accounting, control, 
direction and supervision, and authority 
and responsibility are considered; “Or 
ganizing the Personnel,” which takes up 
the personnel problem in general and 
then discusses remuneration, training and 
promotion; and “Developing the Serv 
ice,” included in which are discussions 
of new business, branch banking, foreign 
relations, industrial and statistical de- 
partments. A number of charts illus 
trate the material. 
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Are these books in your banking library? 





Recently 
Published 


New 


Editions 


Steady 


Sellers 





101 WINDOW DISPLAYS By M. E. CHASE 
A book of suggestions for window displays in which every branch 
of banking is included. The properties necessary may be obtained 
in towns as small as 5000. Over 200 large and small financial insti- 

tutions were interviewed in gathering data for this book. 
$5.00 


CLEARING AND COLLECTIONS OF CHECKS 
By WALTER E. SPAHR, Ph.D. 
A complete treatise on this important subject. 
$7.50 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A BUSY LIFE By JAMES B. FORGAN 


The life story of one of America’s bankers, told in a simple, 
unassuming, yet captivating style. A limited number of copies still 
available of an edition, autographed and bound in leather. 


CAUSE AND PREVENTION OF BANK DEFALCATIONS 
By M. K. FOWLER 
This book was written to point out to bank directors and officers 
their responsibility for the prevention of bank defalcations. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF BANKING AND FINANCE 


BY GLENN G. MUNN 
A complete reference book alphabetically arranged. 


$6.00 


$1.50 


$10.00 
COMMERCIAL PAPER By W. H. KNIFFIN 
Of the few books entirely devoted to this subject, this is a safe 


investment; 205 pages, with 100 pages of actual statements com- 
pletely analyzed on facing pages. $2.50 


ELEMENTS OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE By FRANKLIN ESCHER 

There are other books on toreign exchange, but this one covers 
the subject in such a way that the man who knows little or noth- 
ing about it can get a clear idea within a few hours, of how 
foreign exchange works. $1.60 


THE PAYING TELLER’S DEPARTMENT By GLENN G. MUNN 

Presents the functions of the paying teller and related depart- 
ments in every phase—whether in a city or country bank, the East 
or West. A reference book on checks and disposition of money, 
including the Negotiable Instrumerts Law. $1.25 


THE BANK CREDIT INVESTIGATOR By R. F. PRUDDEN 
Tells in as concise a manner as possible what problems the young 
man will meet in a bank credit department. Advice as to steps to 
be taken in a credit investigation and analyzation of credit risk. 
$1.50 


BANK AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT By R. A. WARD 

Shows the bank in an agricultural district how to serve the 
farming interests of the community 1.25 
NEW BUSINESS DEPARTMENT By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Completely revised for its third edition. This book is unique in 
its field and will serve as an excellent guide when organizing such 
a department. 1.25 


THE WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT By ANNE SEWARD 

The first book devoted to this department, which is one of the 
newer phases of banking, is a necessity to banks that are con- 
templating its organization, and is full of ideas for departments 
that are already organized. $1.25 


BANK CREDIT METHODS AND PRACTICE 


By T. J. KAVANAUGH 


Description of the operation of a credit department, useful not 
only to the banker but also to the business executive in learning the 
banker’s attitude on credit risks, 2.50 


THE ROMANCE AND TRAGEDY OF BANKING By T. P. KANE 

The author was connected with the Comptroller’s office for 36 
years, and was intimately acquainted with all that took place in 
the banking world. He tells the inside story of hundreds of in- 
teresting incidents. $5.00 





SEE 





BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
71-73 Murray ‘Street New York, N. Y. 

















